














HAVE YOU EVER TRIED THAT 
“Dainty Woman’s Friend” HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It is a delicate preparation of 










the purest ingredients, a luxury but also a necessity 
to every man, woman, and child who desires the 


beauty of perfect cleanliness. 



















DON’T INFER that the patient ate a horse 
because you saw a saddle under the bed. HAND 
SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only because it 
is made by the same company, but it is delicate, 
smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to the most 
tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 








HAND SAPOLIO SAVES Doctor’s bills, 
because proper care of the skin promotes healthy 


circulation and helps every function of the body, 
from the action of the muscles to the digestion 
of the food. The safest soap in existence. 
Test it yourself. 
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Pears’ Complexion Powder Freshens and Softens the Skin. 
“All rights secured.”’ 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ABOUT GIRLS 
































BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
Ill.—On the Reading of Poetry 


gfsOETRY for Girls, I do not ad- 
mire, nor Architecture for the 
Aged, nor Music for Matrons, nor 
Fiction for Fathers. All kinds 
of art produced for the benefit of 
a special class are likely to be 
limited, self-conscious, and feeble. Poetry, in 
particular, if it is to have the beauty which is 
truth and the truth which is beauty, must come 
not from the wish to please a certain audience, 
but from the desire to express a certain real 
pleasure in the poet’s mind,—the joy that has 
come to him in the clear and sudden vision of 
some wonderful or lovely thing in nature; the 
sense of admiration or pity that he has felt in 
tracing some story of the human heart; the deep 
emotion with which he has recognized some 
secret correspondence between the form of things 
and the spirit of life. Out of this deepened and 
quickened feeling, seeking expression from with- 
in and turning naturally to rhythmical and mu- 
sical language as its medium of utterance, comes 
true poetry. And the art which gives it endur- 
ing beauty and charm is not the conscious ef- 
fort to gratify the supposed tastes and wishes 
of a certain class of readers, but the choice of a 
form and the working-out of an embodiment 
which really belong to the idea, the emotion, the 
subject of the poem. 

I do not mean that this choice is always pre- 
meditated, the result of long and careful search. 
The poet, if he has the creative gift, does not sit 
down and say to himself, “I am about to write 
a narrative poem, therefore I will use five-stress 
iambie verse, rhymed in couplets”; nor, “ The 
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subject of this lyric is light and airy, therefore I will employ a dactylic 
metre with feminine rhymes.” The process of selection is much less deliber- 
ate: often it is almost subconscious; but the secret influence which guides 
it is an instinctive feeling of harmony between the theme of the poem 
and the form in which it finds expression. And this is true also of the further 
working-out of the verse, the acceptance or rejection of the words which come 
thronging to the subject, the choice of the figures and images which rise about 
it, the modulation of the music in the stanzas. It all goes on following an 
inward striving towards a clearer, fuller, more beautiful utterance of some- 
thing that is felt within. 

It was Byron, if 1 remember rightly, who said that the first conception of a 
poem was an intense joy to him, but the working of it out was an immense 
labor. This labor is the price paid for the communication of the joy. The 
poet pays it not for the sake of doing something to make himself agreeable to 
a certain set of readers, but for the sake of setting his poem free, that it may 
go anywhere and everywhere, and become part of the heritage 





Of joy in widest commonality spread. 





This, I suppose, is what John Stuart Mill meant by saying that eloquence is 
heard, but poetry is overheard. It is not addressed to a specific audience, like 
an oration, a lecture, or a sermon. Poetry is addressed “ To whomsoever it 
may concern.” 

This broad humanity, this universal tone and quality of the best poetry, is 

\ one of the things which make it good for girls to read. There are many in- 
bs. ~ fluences in their lives which tend to concentrate their attention on the fact 
_#, that they are girls. It is well for them to have other influences which will 
ry) make them remember also that they are human beings. Sex is not the supreme 
*-~< distinction. Nor can it be rightly felt except as an element in the unity 
~~ of a noble manhood,—a manhood created male and female in the symmetry 
¢} of a celestial image, thoughtful, spiritual, free, capable of perceiving truth 
4 Sy beyond the range of the senses, and of attaining ideals above the scope of 
selfishness. 

Now the three great influences which make for the development of this 
higher manhood, in which alone the sexes find their true union and perfect 
fulfilment, are religion, patriotism, and poetry. A girl needs them, just as 
a boy needs them; not in a specially prepared and adapted form, diluted, 
modified, and sweetened, until all the virtue is gone out of them; but in all 
their native purity and simplicity, as they belong to humanity at large. 

Not even the distinction of age is to be greatly considered in the realm of 
poetry. The best poems for children to read and enjoy, after the period 
of the rattle and the go-cart is passed, are not found in books produced for 
juvenile consumption. The richest and most rewarding compilations of 
poetry that can be put into the hands of young readers are such as Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, and Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
Golden Numbers, which gather their material from the best books of all ages 
like Percy’s Reliques, and Milton’s Minor Poems and Wordsworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads, and Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Border, and Keats’s last volume, and 
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Tennyson’s earlier poems, and Longfellow’s Voices of the Night. I remember 
well that the four poems which my children loved most when they were 
little were Shakespeare’s “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” Wordsworth’s “ Lucy 
Gray” and “A March Morning,” and Longfellow’s “The Wreck of the 
Schooner Hesperus.” It is as easy to like good things as it is to like poor 
stuff. The young idea may be trained to shoot on a fair trellis of excellent 
proportions as quickly and as happily as on a cheap and ugly cast-iron 
fence. 




















It is a great mistake, in my opinion at least, to use poetry, and especially 
good poetry, as a medium of grammatical instruction and scholastic or do- 
mestic discipline. To parse “ Paradise Lost” is to Jose it again, and probably 
forever. The teacher, or parent, who gives out “The Ancient Mariner” or 
“The May Queen” to be learned by heart as a punishment, should be most 
severely dealt with,—compelled to commit to memory several reports of the 
Bureau of Education, or to attend the sessions of a Summer School of Meta- 
physics for six successive years. 

One reason why so many young readers conceive a lasting dislike for poetry 
is because at the beginning they are forced to put it to base uses. It should 
be treated always as “a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man,’ 
welcomed for the pleasure that it brings, read for the light of wonder and 
joy that it throws on the world in which we live and on the secret movements 
of the human heart. 

Poetry that tells simply and swiftly the stories of great deeds and heroic 
characters and noble sufferings, poetry that makes the face of nature shine 
more brightly and speak more clearly to our souls, gives us the very tone and 
spirit of a bird’s song, catches in a single line the beauty and fragrance of a 
flower, reveals the grandeur of the mountains, interprets the voices of the 
rivers and the sea; narrative poetry and nature lyrics,—these are probably 
the two poetic types that make the earliest and most direct appeal to the 
~S average reader. 

Then come the larger and deeper types of poetry—epic, dramatic, phil- 
osophic. The empire of the Muses is a wide and various realm. It has de- 
lights of all kinds to offer to those who enter it with an open mind, following 
the clue of a pure pleasure in things harmonious and well-ordered, and going 
on from height to height, as the sense of beauty is strengthened and the power 
of enjoyment is enlarged by use. 

I do not say that everybody is capable of finding an equal enjoyment in all 
kinds of poetry. There are mental limitations, no doubt; and intelligence of 
a certain fibre can never be woven into silken purses. But leather also has 
its uses, and will hold good money. I do say, and I firmly believe, that 
every normal human being is capable of learning, easily, naturally, and very 
pleasantly, to enjoy some kind of good poetry. 

When a girl tells me, “ But, you know, I don’t like poetry,” I feel inclined 
to answer: “ Poor thing! Who crippled you?” 

It is née well to stay too long in the region of compilations and Household 
Books of Poetry. The freedom of a real library is necessary to a liberal 
education. And if it be objected that the library may contain things evil as 
well as things good, the answer is that in this respect it does not differ from 
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the world. I still would send my girl into it, after she had come to years 
of discretion and had learned 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 


to read the poetry in which she found the most pleasure; confident of her, 
as the brothers in “Comus” were sure of their sister, that no evil thing 
could harm her innocence. 

She might well begin with carefully made volumes of selections giving the 
very best of certain poets,—of Scott, of Wordsworth, of Shelley, of Tennyson, 
of Browning. Among these she would probably have a favorite, and she 
would go on to read all that he had written. Or perhaps she would begin 
with Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” or Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” or Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,” or Emerson’s “ May-Day”; and from this she 
would be drawn along to a real intimacy with the best work of all the Ameri- 
can poets. She would learn that the bluebird and the song-sparrow and the 
bobolink and the mocking-bird have poetry in them, as well as the nightingale 
and the skylark; that Washington and Lincoln, no less than Nelson and Well- 
ington, are worthy to be sung in noble verse; that Bryant’s Berkshire Hills 
and Lanier’s Marshes of Glyn are full of poetic beauty. 

While I should be glad if this girl of mine had a favorite poet, I should try 
to put her on her guard against being exclusive in her partiality. I should 
like her to turn back to the beginnings of English poetry, and learn to know 
the vigor and freshness of old Chaucer’s ‘tales, the opulence of Spenser’s verse, 
the many-sided splendor and wisdom of Shakespeare, the lyric perfection and 
the epic grandeur of Milton, the sinewy strength of Dryden, the clear, cold 
brilliancy of Pope, the warm humanity of Burns, the pensive sadness of Gray, 
the gentle familiarity of Cowper, the force of Byron, the rich beauty of the 
ever-youthful Keats. Then she should turn to the poetry of other ages and 
lands, and read,—in the original if she could, but if not, then in the best 
translations,—Homer and Virgil and Horace and Dante and Goethe and 
Schiller and Corneille and Racine and Victor Hugo. 

Carrying with her at least some deep impression, some general sense of the 
significance of really great work in verse, and retaining also, if possible, some 
memory of lines and phrases of the masters, she would come back again to 
modern poetry unconsciously prepared to discriminate and judge, to appre- 
ciate and enjoy. She would not be at the mercy either of the Sunday-school 
songsters or of the Music-Hall melodists. She would be proof against the 
wild onslaught of the Cowboy Carol, and the decadent ditties of the Stale- 
Beer-and-Cigarette School. She would know the difference. And she would 
like poetry, old or new, when it was fine in form and substance, and had a real 
meaning expressed in music. 

All the time, in her reading of poetry, she should remember that the first 
object is to get pleasure out of it,—not mere sensual pleasure, but imaginative, 
creative, spiritual pleasure, which has in itself a life-giving and elevating and 
enlarging power. What Wordsworth says should come true for her: 


And vital feelings of delight 
Should rear her form to statelier height, 
Her virgin bosom swell. 
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A GLAD HEART 


She should grow to understand that pleasure, after all, is one of the deepest 
and most subtle tests of character; and that if one desires to be noble one must 
learn how to like and enjoy noble things. Poetry should not unfit her for 
real life by leading her into a world of opiate visions; but rather it should re- 
veal to her the hidden significance of the world, and fit her for real life by 
giving ‘her thoughts and hopes and ideals which would bring a deeper purpose 
into her work, a richer meaning into her dreams, a sweeter comfort into her 
companionship, and a glory into her love. 

Then, after she had been made free of the Kings’ Treasuries and the Queens’ 
Gardens of poetry, perhaps she would like to study it more closely and pro- 
foundly as a branch of literature, as a department of art. And then I should 
like to tell her,—but that is a long story. 





A GLAD HEART 
BY CATHARINE VAN CORTLANDT MATHEWS 


“She had a heart....too soon made glad.” 
— BROWNING. 


© you who love me, could I be too quick 
To mark the love that lay upon your eyes; 

To note the vibrant tone that made your voice 
Love-sweetness, tuned to all love choirs that rise? 


For knoweth not the cloud her place ordained 
High resting on the bosom of the sky; 

And knoweth not the foliage kissing lake 
What hills, like circling arms, shall round her lie? 


And do not all things know where lies their rest? 
Flower and bird have instinct, and to me 

Love linked with wisdom came, and as the earth 
Turns sunward, so my heart turned unto thee. 


So did I know, my Love, what place God made 
To be my home, the haven of my heart. 

Too soon made glad? Nay, we shall rather say, 
Too long thy heart and mine had been apart. 


Vv 
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CHARACTERS: 


Mrs. ALFRED DALE. 
Mr. ALFRED DALE. 
Miss Frieayor Date, his niece and adopted 
daughter, and fiancée of Mr. Laurence Murray. 
Miss Atnice ScHUYLER, a New 
York girl. 
Miss CortInNeE BEAUREGARD, @ | 
New Orleans girl. | 
Miss Kate MacCormack, former- { 
ly a Colorado girl. | 
Miss Dorotuy PARK, another 
New York girl. 


Bridesmaids. 


Pirace.—New York. 


SEASON. 


Time.—Present. 





Early spring. 


Scene.—A prettily furnished boudoir, hung 
with pink draperies and a general look of 
freshness, appropriate to a girl’s room. At 
back wide door with portiéres. Fireplace 
left of stage near front, fire burning brisk- 
ly. Desk left of stage, slightly back of fire- 
place and projecting out into room. Large 
table right of stage, back of centre, on 
which stand boxes in wild disarray, ribbons 
and tissue-paper, and silver articles visible 
in midst of confusion. Door right of stage 
near front. Pots of palms and Easter 
lilies placed about room. Armchair almost 
in centre of stage near front; other chairs 
and a small sofa placed conveniently abouf 
room. At rise of curtain Miss Beauregard 
is standing by fireplace, gazing pensively at 


touch of black velvet. 
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AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


AN EPISODE OF LIFE IN ONE ACT 
BY EDITH-V-BRANDER MATTHEWS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESTER RALPH 


fire, while Miss Schuyler, seated in arm- 

chair, briskly unties a silversmith’s box. 

Miss Schuyler. Wasn’t it dear of Eleanor 
to let us come so early and see all her presents 
and help open the last ones? She says there 
are at least six more to come. (Draws a sil- 
ver hot-water jug from box, then looks at 
card.) Now isn’t this a unique gift from 
Mrs. Abercrombie Jones? She has had two 
matrimonial ventures, both disastrous, so she 
sends Eleanor a hot-water jug as a wedding 
present! I could almost suspect her of hav- 
ing a sense of humor. 

* Miss Beauregard (turning languidly to 
look at pitcher). Eleanor has received some 
lovely things. She’s the first of our class to 
marry, so of course is getting lots of presents. 
(With animation and confidentially.) Do 
you know, last night I sat up to make out a 
list of the people who would send me wedding 
gifts, and (in disappointed tone) even count- 
ing all my cousins, I could only think of a 
hundred and fifty! 

Miss Schuyler (mockingly). Poor dear! 
But—er—have you selected the bridegroom ? 
Chosen with nice discrimination, you might 
find one with a large family connection, and 
then think of your list! 

Miss Beauregard (delightedly, coming over 
and giving Miss Schuyler a squeeze). You 
sweet thing! So I might. I had never even 
thought of that. (Hnthusiastically.) Now 
there’s Bobby Montgomery; he told me he had 
forty-five cousins, not counting three that 
live in Brooklyn (pouting), but he has such 
red hair. 

Miss Schuyler (cheerfully). Oh, well, it’s 
a good thing to start housekeeping with a 
color scheme. 

Miss Beauregard (not heeding). Then 
there is Johnny Baldwin; he has six aunts, 


*Miss Beauregard to be played with slight 
lisp and languidly. 


Note.—The four bridesmaids are dressed alike in pink gowns, and large white flower-hats with a 
Eleanor Dale must be a brunette. 
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two uncles, three sisters—and he’s an or- 
phan! 

Miss Schuyler (with mock enthusiasm). 
Good. But (hesitatingly) he struts so like a 
turkey gobbler and (solemnly) I have heard 
he has a glass eye! 

Miss Beauregard (shuddering and dis- 
couraged). Well, anyhow, I think that— 

Miss MacCormack (entering hurriedly by 
door at back of stage). Hello, girls! Am I 
late? Mother lent me the automobile, and of 
course it broke down in the Park, and in a 
twinkling I was surrounded by a mob of 
wretched-looking little ragamuffins who point- 
ed at me and shouted: “ Look at the party! 
Look at the party!” (Looks round.) Where’s 
Eleanor ? 

Miss Schuyler. Having her hair dressed; 
she’ll be here in a moment. 

Miss Beauregard (unconsciously smoothing 
up her own hair). I1 shouldn’t think she 
would need to have it dressed; it curls natu- 
rally all over her head—quite tight little 
curls. 

Miss MacCormack (perched on arm of arm- 
chair, enthusiastically). Yes, and Eleanor’s 
hair is such a glorious black—not at all the 
usual mud-toned American hair—and it does 
set off her clear olive skin to perfection; with 
her red. lips and soft voice,—well, girls 
(laughing), there was no competing till she 
was out of the running. 

Miss Dorothy Park (entering by door back 
of stage, breathlessly). Such fun, girls! I 
stopped to leave a note for mother at the Van 
Alens’s, and who should be there but Dick 
Peabody ’—he’s their cousin, you see — and 
he’s the unknown usher from Boston. Oh, he 
is so handsome! (Sits in a chair near front 
and fursses buttoning a glove; continues talk- 
ing fast.) He’s going to sit next to me at the 
breakfast, and we are going automobiling to- 
morrow, and Thursday he gives a theatre 
party, and— 

Miss Schuyler (breaking in with feigned 
meekness). Please, oh, please—may we be 
allowed to speak to him ? 

Miss Beauregard. I’ve heard of Dick Pea- 
body, the man with lovely brown eyes, and 
he’s called the “ Apollo of the Hub.” (With 
more energy.) I should like to meet him. 

Miss MacCormack (with assumed woful ex- 
pression). Alas! I see—standing room only! 
But I shall invite him to our next cake-walk 
—I mean Sunday tea—provided I am to have 
the blessed privilege of meeting him. 








Miss Park (rather put out, impatiently). 
Of course you'll all meet him—he’s one of 
Laurence’s best friends; but (importantly) he 
said he had heard of me and that—er— 
naturally made us—er (rather vaguely )— 
more friendly! 

Miss MacCormack (to the other two). That 
means Dorothy got in some of her fine work 
and made eyes while the man—beamed! 

Miss Schuyler (jumping up). At last, 
here’s Nell! 

Eleanor Dale enters from door right of stage, 
dressed in a white tea-gown. 

Miss Dale (smiling). Girls, girls, this is 
good of you! I’m so sorry to have kept you 
waiting. How do you like my hair? (Turns 
slowly, and girls nod enthusiastically.) But 
I hope you’ve all remembered and brought me 
something old and something new, something 
borrowed and something blue! 

[Girls surround her for a kiss, and each 
hands her a tiny package. 

Together. Indeed we did remember, Nell 
dear. 

Miss Beauregard (adding). And I put a 
(whispers), and you must wear it and give it 
to me back. 

Miss Park (rather shamefaced). Why, I 
put one in, too! You don’t mind, Nell, do 
you? 

Miss Schuyler. Vl own up to one also! 

Miss MacCormack (laughing). I guess 
you'll find one from me! 

Miss Dale (smiling). Vl wear them all! I 
wish there was something more I could do 
for my dear chums, for you’ve all been so 
sweet to me. (Breaks down a little, and then, 
briskly.) But let’s sit round the fire as we 
used to do at school, and have a last cozy 
chat. 

[Girls gather round fire and sit on floor, 
with Miss Dale in centre in a chair, 
and there is silence for a moment. 

Miss MacCormack (appealingly). Come, 
do one of you say something. I don’t know 
whether I want most to laugh or cry, but in 
another minute I shall try both! 

Miss Beauregard (leaning her head against 
Miss Dale’s lap pensively). I shall miss you 
so, Nell. You always made me want to do my 
best—without preaching; and somehow every- 
thing seemed all right when you _ were 
there. 

Miss Schuyler (gazing at fire). Yes, it can 
never be the same any more. You always 
did things better than I—lessons, swimming, 
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and tennis, and all that, but somehow I was 
always glad just because it was you. 

Miss Park (almost tearfully). All the fun 
will be over when you are gone; there will 
be no one to tell things to, or (sighs) to keep 
me in order, or care— 

Miss Dale (much touched, spreads out her 
hands as if to gather the four girls in, and 
says, simply). Don’t, girls, please; you make 
me feel like a humbug, for it is I who am in- 
debted to you. I had no sisters, brothers, nor 
cousins, and so to you all I owe my child- 
hood’s pleasures. We five have been dear 
chums since our earliest school-days, and I 
don’t want you to feel I am leaving you by 
marrying. I have been busy of late, but when 
I come back I shall be quite an old married 
woman, and in my own home. I want you all 
to come to me, as we have always done to each 
other,—and now you are Laurence’s friends 
too, I hope— 

Portiéres part at back of stage and Mr. Dale 
appears. 

Mr. Dale (coming forward, smiling). Sorry 
to break in upon this charmed circle, but I 
want to speak to Eleanor a moment—if you 
can let her out of your sight! 

[Shakes hands with girls. 

Miss Dale (rising). Why, of course, Uncle 
dear. (To girls.) Just go into my room. 
You will see all the presents that came last 
night. I'll join you in a moment, for I must 
dress. [Girls go off by door right of stage. 

Miss Schuyler. Are we allowed to take 
souvenirs ¢ 

Miss Beauregard. 
dear ? 

Miss MacCormack (looking at her watch). 
You'll have to hustle, Nell. 

Miss Park (coquettishly). 
Dale, till we meet at the altar. 

[When they have all gone Miss Dale 
turns affectionately to her uncle. 

Miss Dale. And now, Uncle Fred? 

[Mr. Dale takes a bundle of papers from 
his pocket. 

Mr. Dale. My dear Eleanor, when your fa- 
ther died I went South to get his wee daugh- 
ter of sixteen months, and brought her back 
to cheer this big house of ours. The land- 
lady of the house where your father had been 
living, and where, indeed, he died, handed me, 
among other packets, this. It is addressed to 
you and on it is written, “To be delivered to 
my daughter Eleanor on her twenty - first 
birthday.” You have chosen that birthday 


May I try on your veil, 


Good-by, Mr. 
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for your wedding-day, and so, Nell, I got this 
out of the safe last night. 

Miss Dale (much moved, taking packet). 
Thank you, Uncle dear. I wish my father 
were more than a name to me; but you have 
been the real father to me since I can re- 
member—the other is only a sweet memory 
taught me by you and Aunt Jane. 

Mr. Dale (visibly affected). Your aunt 
and I have often said that when we go across 
the great Beyond we want to thank your 
father for his gift of you. It seems hard to 
give you up, dear, but we always knew the man 
would come, and so (continues in a jollier 
tone) we must make a son of him, and not 
feel we are losing a daughter. 

Miss Dale (patting him on the shoulder). 
Dear old Uncle Fred, I have been so happy, so 
very happy, here, it is hard to go—but I shall 
run in every day, and you have promised 
Laurence and me a month every summer. 

Mr. Dale (cheerily). Yes, yes, dear, of 
course. Now I'll be off; and you read your 
packet by yourself while I go and stir up 
those bridesmaids of yours. 

[Goes out by door right of stage and is 
greeted by a peal of laughter. Miss 
Dale stands thinking a moment, 
and softly pats the packet; then 
sighs, rouses herself, and goes slowly 
over to armchair, centre of stage, 
seats herself, turns packet over and 
around, reads the inscription, and 
then slowly breaks seal. Looks in and 
pulls out first paper, evidently a note; 
reads it, and then glances through a 
similar one; but on reading the third 
note, which she pulls out, she becomes 
more and more absorbed, and sits for- 
ward on the chair, bent over and 
breathing rapidly. Suddenly she 
starts to her feet, letting the papers 
fall and scatter, all but the one she 
still clutches in her left hand, and 
utters a shriek, instinctively half 
stifled by her right hand. 

Miss Dale (half gasping). It can’t be true! 
(Half whispers.) My God! it can’t be true. 
(Louder and passing right hand across eyes.) 
I must be dreaming some horrible night- 
mare. (Looks at paper again, shivers, and 
then utters alow moan.) Oh! (Glances round 
with hunted expression as if seeking place to 
hide paper, and whispers.) No one shall 
know, no one shall know! (Sees no place, 
and with a despairing gesture sinks back 
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“IF 1 COULD ONLY FORGET!’ 


into chair and covers face with hands, utter- 
ing a little moaning shiver. Silence for a 
moment only, and then she once more springs 
up, and almost totters to door right of stage, 
turns handle, and steps aside. Calls in high, 
strained yoice.) Uncle! Uncle Fred! 

[Moves slowly toward armchair again 

and faces round. 

Mr. Dale (coming out backwards, jovial 
and laughing). Those girls, those girls! 
(Turns and sees distress in Miss Dale’s face ; 
comes quickly forward, much concerned.) 
Nell, my child, what has happened ? 

Miss Dale (trying to control herself, but 
greatly excited, seizes him by the arm). Quick, 
quick, Uncle, tell me,-who was my mother? 

[Mr. Dale pats her hand, looks sad, sighs, 

and slowly shakes his head. 
Miss Dale (more and more agitated, in 
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heartrending tones, and dropping her hands 
despondently). Uncle! Then you knew all 
the time ? 

Mr. Dale (startled). Knew, Nell? Knew 
what, my child? 

Miss’ Dale (with fixed despair, holds out 
paper to him, and in monotonous half-whis- 
per). That my mother was an octoroon! 

Mr. Dale (starts, seizes paper, and exclaims, 
hoarsely). My God! Nell, what are you 
saying ¢ 

Miss Dale (in lifeless manner). Read. 
(Bitterly.) My father left that letter as a 
birthday gift! While South this woman— 
Olive—an octoroon (with a shudder )—my mo- 
ther! nursed him through a severe fever. She 
was beautiful; he mar- 
ried her; they had 
one child, a daughter 
—me. My mother 
died the following 
week. 

[Sits in stony 
silence. 

Mr. Dale (mean- 
while with trembling 
hands has been read- 
ing the paper ; he looks 
up finally, and says, in 
broken voice). I had 
never thought of such 
athing. I never knew. 
Your father went 
South as a very young 
man. He bought a 
plantation and was 
successful for a time; 
then reverses came and we had no news 
from him, nor did we even know where 
he had gone. At last he wrote and said 
he had been very ill, for months, but was 
better, and business prospects were brighter. 
He was then in Alabama. A little over a year 
later he wrote to say he feared he was dying; 
the old attack of fever had left him too 
weak to withstand the ravages of the climate. 
He confessed he had married, and his wife 
had died after the birth of a daughter. He 
begged me to come and take you home. He 
had again lost most of his money. When I 
got there he was already dead, and you 
were being cared for by the landlady. 1 
never knew who your mother was — nor 
could I trace her there, for your father 
had but recently come from another city. 
I tried to find some of her people, and 
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failed completely, and this—this is the mean- 
ing of it all! 

[Suddenly the door right of stage flies 
open and the merry voices of the girls, 
headed by Miss MacCormack, call: 
“Hurry up, Nell! It’s time to dress. 
You must have finished your secrets 
by now!” Miss Dale attempts to rise, 
then falls back, almost fainting, in 
chair. Mr. Dale steps before her to 
shield her from the curious glances of 
girls, and with an effort to appear 
natural speaks. 

Mr. Dale. One more moment, if you please, 
young ladies. Eleanor and I have still a 
little private matter to settle. 

Girls (cheerily as they shut the door). All 
right, Nell, but a late bride makes a cross 
bridegroom. 

Miss Dale (rising in a dazed way). It’s my 
wedding-day! WVd—I’d forgotten. (Passes 
her hand over her forehead as if trying to 
clear her brain.) It all seems so long ago 
(slowly realizing the situation). But it—it 
can’t go on. (Appealingly to her uncle.) It 
mustn’t go on, Uncle Fred, it mustn’t go on? 
(Trying to be brave.) Laurence must be told, 
of course, but (clinging to Mr. Dale and 
breaking down, crying) don’t let them take 
him away from me, don’t let them take him 
away from me, Uncle. I—I couldn’t stand 
it! [Sobs softly. 

Mr. Dale (greatly worried, petting her, and 
speaking as if to a child). Hush, dear; it’s 
all right. Laurence won’t leave you. You 
mustn’t cry, Nell. (Disheartened. ) It 
won’t do any good. Laurence must be told 
at onee, but (stoutly) it won’t make any 
difference, dear. (Putting her away from 
him.) Stay here, and pluck up courage. I'll 
go and send for him at once. 

[Goes out back of stage. 

Miss Dale (alone, pacing floor and clasping 
and unclasping her hands nervously). I feel 
as if I should go mad, or (laughs recklessly) 
perhaps I am mad; but no, for lunatics al- 
ways think they are sane. Perhaps I shall 
die—if only I could. (Pauses pathetically.) 
It doesn’t seem so easy to die! (With grow- 
ing fear.) I’ve got to tell Laurence—oh, the 
shame of it! (Sinks into armchair and hides 
her face in her hands; after a moment looks 
up suddenly, and almost whispers.) Sup- 
posing I don’t tell! Tl stop Uncle from 
sending. (Makes motion as if to rise, then 
sits again and beats hands together.) No, no! 


I must play fair, I must play fair. He loves 
me, he loves me, I know he does! (Stops to 
think.) But should I allow him to make 
such a sacrifice? (In despair.) No, it’s 
not right to let him make the choice. I 
should give him up. (Weakly.) But I love 
him so, I love him. Oh, what shall I do? 
I must be stronger. (Looks at her hands ab- 
sent-mindedly, then turns them over and 
shudders slightly as she gazes at them.) No, 
I must not see him again. I couldn’t bear to 
see repulsion come into his face when he 
hears the truth, and if he were kind to me 
(gets up and walks restlessly round) I might 
not have the couragé to send him away. (Re- 
belliously.) Oh, what have I done to deserve 
all this? It doesn’t seem fair. (E-xcitedly.) 
It isn’t fair! 

[Door right of stage flies open, and girls 

troop merrily in. 

Miss Schuyler. Well, you'll be shockingly 
late. Do go and dress. 

Miss Dale (trying to recover herself). Not 
—just yet; there’s plenty of time. 

Miss Beauregard (going up to her, much 
concerned). Why, Nell dear, how pale you 
are! Has anything happened ? 

Miss Dale (with forced gayety). Wappen- 
ed? What—why, what could happen ? 

Miss MacCormack (looking at her sharply). 
Well, you’ve been crying. Now own up, 
what’s the row? (Teasingly.) Did Uncle 
dare to scold his little pet? 

Miss Dale. It’s nothing, girls, nothing. 
(Bitterly.) Weddings are such exciting 
events—that’s all. 

Miss Park (pushing her towards door). Go 
and get into those clothes, or I shall be 
tempted to put them on and marry Laurence 
myself! 

Miss Dale (wearily). Very well, Pll go. It 
doesn’t matter, really. 

[Goes slowly out door on right of stage. 
Girls, -all subdued, look at each other. 

Miss Schuyler (thoughtfully). Something 
is the matter with Nell; she’s changed in the 
last half-hour. 

Miss MacCormack (with a shrug). She 
looked rather up against it, but I never 
found the corkscrew yet could make Nell tell 
a thing if she didn’t want to. 

Miss Beauregard (languidly). She is 
probably a little scared at walking up the 
aisle. It’s the longest in New York, and 
Nell always said she wished she could come 
in by the side door. 
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Miss Park (fussing with her hat). Yes, 
that’s probably all it is—just a case of funk. 
This hat is certainly not becoming. I wish 
we'd chosen those pink ones. 

Miss Schuyler (with conviction). You’re 
all wrong, girls. There ts something. I 
know Nell better than the rest of you, for 
we roomed together two years at school, and 
would never look like that without 
I wish I could help her. 

Miss Beauregard (aroused). Let’s go and 
ask her. I reckon I’d do anything for Nell. 

Miss MacCormack (energetically). Bless 
your heart! Nell can have me for her 
door-mat any day, and I guess the rest of 
you feel the same—but would she like our 
asking ? 

Miss Park. I think you are all wrong; but 
if not, why, Nell knows she can count on us; 
but I agree with Kate—she might think we’re 
prying if we question her. Let’s simply go in 
and see if she won’t tell us. 

Miss Schuyler (quickly). Wait a moment. 
That seems like an intrusion, and Mrs. Dale 
is in there. Suppose we call to her first. 

Miss MacCormack. Let’s give her our old 
school eall. 

Girls (all together, chanting). 


she 
cause. 


Nell, Nell, come and tell 

All you know—and maybe more! 
Come in answer to the spell 

Of your loving schoolmates four! 


{Door on right of stage opens and Miss 
Dale, dressed in bridal array, walks 
slowly and listlessly out; on reach- 
ing armchair in centre of stage sits 
down as though very tired. Girls 
promptly surround her. 

Miss Schuyler (affectionately). You look 
lovely, dear, but (wistfully) not quite happy. 

Miss Beauregard, (softly touching Miss 
Dale’s veil). The first bride of us all, and 
the sweetest and best. - 

Miss MacCormack (rather upset, and try- 
ing not to show it, excitedly). You're an Al 
bride, Nell, and do us proud. The best of 
luck, and old Rip’s toast, “ May you live long 
and brosper !” 

Miss Park. A kiss for old times’ sake. 
(Then anxiously.) Did—did you wear them 
all? 

[Front-door bell is heard loudly ringing 
off. Girls all jump. 

Miss Schuyler. More presents! 

Miss MacCormack. No, our bouquets. 
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Miss Park (to Miss Dale). 
we go down and see, Nell? 

Miss Dale (rousing herself). 
girls. 

[Girls rush out, chatting and laughing, 
by door back of stage. 

Miss Dale (alone). It may be Laurence, 
and then, then I shall have to tell him the 
truth. I can’t keep it up-much longer. I 
don’t seem to be able to think any more. 
If I could only forget! If I could only 
forget ! 

| Rocks herself to and fro; almost moans ; 
and then mechanically stoops and 
picks up envelope of packet and the 
two papers on floor, all of which have 
been lying beside the chair nearest 
front of stage, and almost hidden 
under chair. Miss Dale reads first 
paper over with morbid curiosity, and 
then picks out another from envelope 
and reads on without interest, till 
suddenly her attention is caught and 
she becomes greatly agitated, and her 
whole expression changes to one of 
joy. 

Mr. Dale (entering from door at back of 
stage, looking worn and haggard). Nell, my 
poor child, I have tried to send for Laurence. 
(Dejectedly.) He has already left his rooms. 

Miss Dale (standing, and beckoning ez- 
citedly while still reading). Unele, see, see! 
This explains it all, and it’s not me—not me! 

Mr. Dale (still unenlightened, coming for- 
ward). Not you? What is not you, Nell? 

Miss Dale (speaking fast and holding out 
paper). If only I'd looked through these 
papers first—but the shock was too great, and 
I believed it all. See, Uncle; read. Father 
did marry Olive, the octoroon—a kind wom- 
an—I am sure. She died of the same fever 
through which she had nursed father. Their 
wee daughter father placed with the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart, leaving money enough 
for her support and education till she grew 
to be a woman. Father left that part of the 
South and went to Alabama, where a year 
later he again met (proudly) my mother, the 
orphan daughter of a former business partner. 
They were married, and she (sadly) died 
when I was born. Father left that first letter, 
hoping when I was old enough I would under- 
stand, and go and see my little half-sister, and 
oh, Uncle, I do understand, and I will, indeed 
T will. 

Mr. Dale. 


Oh, oh! May 


Yes, er—do, 


Thank God, dear Nell, it’s not 
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you. But we must look after this other girl. 
Your aunt and I will— 

Mrs. Dale (entering from door on right of 
stage, nervous and timid). My dear Eleanor, 
not ready yet! The carriage is here, and we 
ought to leave at once. Call those girls, and 
do hurry, dear. 

Mr. Dale (jovially and himself once more). 
That’s right, Nell; run along and fix up your 
fixery. Hurry, now. 

~ Miss Dale (smiling). Oh, I won’t be late 
now—and I am so thankful just to be alive 
in this beautiful world. 

[Goes off by door right of stage. 

Mrs. Dale (turning to her husband with a 
puzzled expression, and buttoning her gloves). 
Do you know, Fred, I don’t understand it. 
While Eleanor was dressing I couldn’t get a 
word out of her, and she seemed to have lost 
all interest in everything; and now I find her 
as gay as a lark. (Apprehensively.) There 
was nothing the matter, was there, Fred? 

Mr. Dale (reassuringly). Thank Heaven, 
no, my dear. Nell has been—er—a little ex- 


- cited. (Hastily.) Nothing to worry about, 


you know. (Repeats firmly.) Nothing to 
worry about. 

[Girls come rushing in from back of 
stage carrying bouquets of pink roses 
and mauve orchids. 

Miss Park (going up to Mr. Dale and show- 
ing flowers). Aren’t these lovely? I’m going 
to take two, and name them after Eleanor and 
Laurence, press them, and keep them always! 

Miss MacCormack (to Mrs. Dale). Such 
presents as Nell’s got! That silver basket 
just takes the cake—as well as holds it! 

Miss Schuyler (with enthusiasm). I hope 
dear Nell will be very happy, she is such 
a dear, and we shall all miss her so. 


Miss Beauregard. Well, shes got the hand- 
somest of bridegrooms—and (looks at clock) 
the most patient, too! 

[Door opens to right of stage, and Mr. 
Dale steps forward to lead in Miss 
Dale, who is in full bridal array, 
gloves, bouquet, etc. Miss Dale walks 
to centre of stage and rest group 
themselves around. 

Mrs. Dale (fussing about). All ready? 
Come, girls. Eleanor, will you take your 
uncle’s arm ? 

Chorus from Girls. Oh, Nell, you do look 
lovely! Just one good-by kiss all round. 

[Girls cluster about her; then Miss Park 
draws away and stands gazing at her. 

Miss Park. You look too sweet! (Reflect- 
ively.) It seems like tempting Providence 
not to marry! 

Miss MacCormack (patting Miss Dale on 
the shoulder). She is just our dear old 
Nell, who has been first as belle, first in 
love, and first in the hearts of her school- 
mates! 

Miss Dale (standing beside her uncle, and 
opening her arms as if to gather everybody 
in, half tearfully, but smiling). Dear girls! 
I appreciate all your love and affection more 
than ever before, for (quite seriously) a little 
while ago life seemed to grow very big and 
wide, and I seemed to be slipping down, 
down a little crack; but now,—why, now I'll 
hold close to those I care for most. (Takes 
uncle’s arm and looks up with affection at 
him, then turns to include all, and continues 
quite seriously.) ve proved to-day that 
“Hope is brightest when it dawns from 
fears ” and “ Love is loveliest when embalmed 
in tears.” 


CurTAIN. 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


The little aspen tree stands high 
Upon the hill that guards the lane; 
Her leaves are green as emeralds, 
Her prattle is like dancing rain; 
She gossips to the wind, the sky, 
And we are comrades, she and I. 


I climb the hill at evenfall; 

She stands so high she may look down 
And whisper me if you have turned 

The winding highway from the town, 
And in the wind’s arm bend to see 
And murmur that you haste to me. 





And with her hundred voices tell 

Each step you take to reach my side, 
And laugh in merry mockery, 

Pretend to scold and weep and chide, 
And stand a moment mute in grief 
Then laugh: with every rustling leaf. 


And when at last you take my hands 
And call my name in mimicry, 
She chatters it a dozen times, 
And then, in gay and elfish glee, 
Attunes her happy leaves to this— 
The lisping cadence of a kiss. 
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no pity for at all,” re- 
marked my friend, savage- 
ly, “is a baby fly. I can 
kill him with an easy mind, 
but I can never consent to 
the drowning of kittens I have once seen, 
and I refuse to become acquainted with the 
bull-calves we sell for veal. I am fond of 
our old mare, but I leve her colts a hundred 
times better. A sickly chick, two days from 
the shell, beguiles me into hours of nursing, 
and a spraddling pup is sure of a hug and a 
kiss every time I fall over him. It is just 
their youngness and helplessness that I love 
so—I wonder why ?”’ 

It is lucky for all young things that women 
do have this instinct—I suppose that is why 
they have it; but it surely is an extra caress 
on the part of the Arranger of the Universe 
that not only is this instinct useful to the 
world, but delightful to its possessors. Wom- 
en actually enjoy taking care of loppy little 
creatures, finding an appealing charm in 
their very helplessness. 

This primal mother instinct goes over even 
into the inanimate world, and makes the 
basis for the peculiar aptitude women show 
for all forms of work requiring gentleness of 
touch and patient care. Patrick Geddes, 
when he visited our country, brought out 
this point in telling of his experimental work 
on a Mediterranean island. Desiiing to re- 
establish there the old industry of silk-mak- 
ing, he found that he had to have a large 
part of the work done by women because they 
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I.—THOSE WE LOVE BEST 


alone had the patience to 

give the _ silkworms the 
/ minute care they required. 

Woman’s special function, 
then, however she may indi- 
vidually rebel against it, is to 
eare for all sorts of little 
things, to bring them out of 
formlessness into form. In the 
past this has led her into a contented ac- 
quiescence with a scheme of work which shut 
her out of most of the large affairs of life; in 
the present, she is beginning to see that, in 
order to perform this function properly, she 
must have the widest training, the amplest 
opportunities; because the large things are 
only the sum and outline of the small things, 
and the small things cannot be inducted into 
their places in the cosmic organism without 
a clear conception of what those places are. 

It is, therefore, not necessary for her mere- 
ly to love little things, but to love them in a 
broad-minded, a broad-hearted way, if she is 
to have the joy that comes of perfectly ren- 
dering her own special service to the race. 
She must see details in their full sum of re- 
lationships, and this, I heartily believe, is 
the special aptitude of the feminine mind. 
(It is not so long since men generalized, with- 
out fear of contradiction, upon the nature of 
the female mind, and it is only fair that now, 
the age-long though never entirely efficacious 
gag having been at last removed from our 
mouths, we women should have something to 
say on the same subject. For my part, I 
have always thought it an easy and a 
pleasant game, and have promised myself 
the fun of playing it. What if my generali- 
zations are not all true? Some of them are: 
and that is as much as ever was the case 
when Charles Reade, Dickens, and Thackeray 
held forth; or as it is now when Mr. Richard 
Grant White lays down the law, or college 
presidents discuss coeducation.) Admitting 
for the nonce that this generalization is true 
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—that women have a special ability in the 
direction of seeing the large implications of 
little things and a special love of ordering 
them—let us admit that our besetting sin 
closely dogs our special virtue. For as a sex 
we are prone to the exaggeration of the im- 
portance of trifles. Even the careless girl, 
not yet fully a woman, who neglects house- 
keeping details to her mother’s despair, and 
thus seems to prove that she, at least, is not 
under the common bondage, measures the 
masculine half of the race by a peculiarly 
feminine standard, declaring that she will 
never marry a short man, or a stout one, or 
one with poor teeth. She finds thin hair in- 
tolerable, and sloping shoulders a sin beyond 
pardon, and builds herself a hero out of 
these fragments. Such is the untrammelled 
bent of her surface mind, although when the 
day of her asking dawns she probably forgets 
all these requirements, being swept out be- 
yond her bearings by the force of greater 
things, and finds herself most greatly a wom- 
an when outward trifles cease to tyrannize. 
Yet let us not imagine that her nature has 
changed; her eye has merely been turned 
inward: she will not fail to notice an ir- 
reverence, an unchivalrous thought or word, 
a bluntness, a roughness, even at such a time. 


If she rises above it, it is with conscious pain. 
But the man, single-mindedly intent upon 
one thing, laughs at her objections, and in 


the wholesome atmosphere of his mental 
emptiness—a big, bare sweep, like Kansas 
prairies, with range for plenty of wild cattle 
—she finds relief from her own intricate sub- 
tleties. There have been subtle men, of 
course, but they are not the kind that women 
ought to marry. Hamlet was one, and think- 
ing too much about him drove Ophelia mad. 
If she had married him, she would have gone 
mad sooner. 

In a recent poem, Mr. Howells sets forth, 
to the perfection of his admirable art, the 
fears that stir in the breast of a new-made 
mother. No woman, reading that poem, can 
fail to wish that the husband, instead of fall- 
ing, after some ineffectual attempts at escape, 
into the wife’s mood, had insisted upon throw- 
ing open the blinds, kissing the baby too hard 
for comfort, doing likewise to the mother, 
and going off in a gale of hearty happiness 
that would rock her safely into port. The 
elemental simplicity of the average mascu- 
line mind is exactly what we women need. 

How to see things as at once important, 
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and unimportant, this is our problem. For, 
while it is true that the least atom misplaced 
is capable of working a surprising amount 
of mischief, yet it does not, therefore, follow 
that all things are of equal importance. In 
order to choose what ought to engage our at- 
tention at the present moment, we must have 
some means of measuring the relative im- 
portance of the conflicting duties that call us. 
We very often measure by tradition, and feel 
ourselves miserable sinners if the mending 
is not done before Saturday night; yet in 
many respects we have outgrown traditions 
quite as well founded as this. Or we measure 
by the consensus of opinion in our neighbor- 
hood, and feel ourselves cumberers of the 
earth if we have failed to put up fruit in due 
season. The minute interference of one 
woman’s opinion with another woman’s 
duties can best be seen in a country neigh- 
borhood, where it is a matter of importance, 
worthy of neighborhood discussion, whether 
you tuft your comforters, or tie them, or 
quilt them. We who guard the beginnings 
and know that beginnings are small, are 
prone to think that all small things are be- 
ginnings. Whereas they are sometimes mere 
vestiges of outgrown things, wreckage from 
the great ocean of heredity, hinting at the 
ships that have sailed thereon, but that sail 
no more. 

In large cities women with many interests 
escape much of this, yet even they remain 
bond slaves to all sorts of antiquated obli- 
gations. Mr. Howells tells of a woman who 
could afford trips to the country and to Paris 
who nevertheless carefully tagged three worn- 
out feather dusters, put them into a pillow- 
case, and tagged it, put the pillow-case into 
a camphorated self-sealing paper sack, and 
tagged that; and we all of us know, in our 
secret souls, that we do more things with 
piece-bags and moth balls than at all pays 
for the weariness of it. It is because—this 
looks like a big reason for a little thing, but 
then I have the feminine mind—it is because 
we magnify our office, and, in the effort to do 
our conscientious duty by trifles, leave un- 
done our larger duties. We need to get a 
conception 9f a hierarchy in which the last 
shall be first, and the humblest the most ex- 
alted, yet which is not a mere formless de- 
mocracy, but truly a hierarchy. We may 
permit ourselves only to see to it that it is 
kept a living and a fluid one, with free cir- 
culation between the extremes. For to con- 
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ceive of beginnings we need also to conceive 
clearly of ends. We must look far ahead, 
that we may know how to guide the feet of 
this little child gripping fast our forefinger; 
or that other child, whom perhaps we mother 
most tenderly of all, the little child that 
lies hidden in the manhood of our husbands. 
We know the boyhood, the babyhood even, of 
many of the big masculine faculties, and it 
is ours to look ahead and see the way they 
must go. 

“T’d a thousand times rather feed the 
horse and cow—yes, and clean the stables— 
than wash dishes!” exclaimed a _ rebellious 
little girl the other day; and her rebellion 
was only an echo of the reaction which we 
all suffer from such close attention to details. 
Woman’s sudden incursion into almost every 
field of masculine activity is partly due to a 
similar reaction; though of course it is true 
that, since there are details to be cared for 
in every business, since beginnings have to be 
guarded in every pursuit, there is none which 
does not call for the exercise of what I have 
called woman’s special intellectual function. 
Some women are business women, partly by 
nature, partly by force of circumstance; they 
are not, therefore, the less womanly. Other 
women are domestic, partly by nature, partly 
by force of circumstance; they are not, there- 
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fore, the less capable of managing other af- 
fairs than those of the household. Many of 
the domestic women, the wives and mothers, 
reach out longingly toward the big world 
of masculine pursuits—like the little girl, 
they would a thousand times rather do any- 
thing than wash dishes. Fate, however, or 
their own choice, decrees that they shall wash 
dishes, since every day there are fewer women 
who will do it for them; and the trick is to 
wash them with an unfettered mind. 

The masculine attitude toward dish-wash- 
ing and the like is curious and instructive. 
Men like to see their wives busy about the 
housework, but they abominate having them 
talk about it or, above all, worry about it. It 
is interesting—it is more, it is maddening— 
to have one’s husband take a look at the par- 
lor one has just had cleaned and polished 
and papered and waxed, and remark, airily: 
“Yes, good job. Don’t see why you fussed 
over it so long, though. I could do it in half 
a day.” 

Maddening, but salutary; for the saving 
human truth lies somewhere between this 
masculine extreme of underrating and our 
own feminine extreme of overrating the im- 
portance of such procedures. What man ever 
went into a room and stood there just loving 
the walls and floors end curtains, gloating 
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over every clean corner, and smoothing the 
glossy woodwork with his eyes? This is our 
reward; we ought not to be so greedy as to 
demand an extra one in the way of apprecia- 
tion on the part of our lords and masters. 
Above all, we must not permit ourselves to 
pose as martyrs, fascinating though that oc- 
cupation be, because, after all, we have not 
been so much sacrificing ourselves for the 
good of the family as following our own life’s 
love. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the family pleads for a little less sacrifice 
than we insist upon making. 

For freedom is what our young people and 
our husbands like better than furniture 
polish; and freedom is what we do not easily 
grant. The very tendency to cherish and sup- 
port helplessness which is part of the inmost 
fibre of our minds, makes us loath to, trust 
those we love out of leading-strings. We all 
know the minister’s wife who keeps faithful 
watch over her husband’s orthodoxy, to say 
nothing of his personal habits; and perhaps 
some of us know the counterpart of that doc- 
tor’s wife who read up in various journals 
about ointments and salves and wholesome 
ways of preparing foods, and carefully in- 
structed her husband every, morning before 
he went out on his rounds./ We whose hus- 
bands have more incompréliensible businesses 
are forced to confine ourselves to supervising 
their wearing-apparel, and estimating the 
number of cups of coffee and amount of to- 
bacco they consume in one day. Of course 
we don’t spend all of our time doing these 
things, but the tendency is always there, and 
we need to be on the watch in order to get 
all the good of it, and none of the harm—to 
know when to offer help is wise, and when it 
is the merest folly. 

Perhaps the first difficulty young wives 
have to encounter, as well as the last that 
old wives have still to wrestle with, is the 
question:of money. Most women—do let me 
generalize a little more!—are by nature 
economical. They watch outgo more care- 
fully than men do, and plan expenditures 
more closely. The extravagant women are 
usually those whose lives have not been allowed 
to develop naturally—who have been forced 
into an economie dependence, and taught the 
joys of spending with none of the counter- 
balancing difficulties of earning. But even 
such women have economical streaks in the 
midst of their lavishness—a sort of spas- 
modic reversion to type. In spite of this there 
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is in most masculine minds a deep-seated dis- 
trust of woman’s financial ability; and the 
consequence is that the world is full of care- 
ful, industrious wives nagged and hindered 
by careless, impulsive husbands, who take to 
themselves the credit of the wife’s savings, 
and throw upon her the blame of their own 
loose methods. Few of these women like to 
assert themselves baldly as their husbands’ 
financial superiors—some of them even aid 
him in his joyful career of self-deception— 
and when in desperation they are driven to 
take the reins into their own hands, it hurts 
them worse than it does the husbands. 

If men would adopt any single line of 
policy in regard to women’s allowances and 
would stick to it, we might form a union and 
do something. But the trouble is that when 
a wife pleads with her husband to get her a 
new bonnet, he turns businesslike and is 
open to no appeal of sentiment; but when 
she asks for an allowance he turns loverlike 
and refuses to talk anything but sentiment. 

Very probably she complicates the difficult 
situation by veering ineptly from one ideal 
to the other herself, coaxing him when he is 
in a hurry to get to town, and merely desires 
a crisp statement of how much; and being 
very full of argument when he settles down 
after dinner, with pipe in mouth and youngest 
child on knee, open to all the softer influences 
and cherishing a secret fear that his wife 
may be turning strong-minded. The real 
misery arising from this unadjusted financial 
relationship can scarcely be reckoned. Wom- 
en feel degraded by a quarrel over money 
matters, and men show plainly that for them 
an ideal has been smirched. Of course the 
root of the difficulty lies in mixing sentiment 
at all with what is in reality entirely a matter 
of business fairness; and the woman who 
keeps her head cool and clear and persists in 
ignoring sentimentality will suffer the least 
in the end. To do this she has, of course, to 
turn her attention from managing her hus- 
band to managing herself, and this, always 
the more appalling task, is also the surest 
of permanent results. The appearance is, at 
times, as if we were made women just for the 
sake of the spiritual gymnastics we get out 
of trying to overcome our specialties. 

For example, we like to be courteously 
treated; we like to have our homes adorned 
with the amenities; and in against this inno- 
cent and gracious love presses the whole rude 
world with its hurry, its importance, its 
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WHEN THE DAY OF 


absorbing and brutalizing affairs. The Man 
We Love Best swallows his breakfast with a 
growl and a gulp, his eyes on the morning 
paper. The Boy We Love Best hectors his 
younger brother and pulls the sleeve of the 
maid to induce her to serve him first, in his 
hurry for school. When he talks—which is 
most of the time—he roars at us as if we 
were a mile away instead of most sensitively 
near. The Girl We Love Best develops an 
unladylike propensity for eating with her 
fingers and ignoring her napkin because she 
has to fold it up again. Also she interrupts 
when she feels like it and contradicts us 
slangily. Even the soft dump of a baby on 
our lap strews table and floor with bread- 
crumbs. What is the use ef the pretty break- 
fast-table, and the simple yet wholesome meal 
to which we have given so much thought? 
Perhaps we get discouraged and relapse into 
the savagery of matutinal untidiness and 
scoldings, reducing the other members of the 
family to silence, and focussing their varied 
emotions upon the one desire for escape. 

This is, of course, defeat. Nor does victory 
lie at the other extreme of too much good- 
temper, too complete a self-effacement. That 
may bring us comparative peace, indeed, but 
at the cost of sacrifice of the finer qualities 
we are bound to cherish in Those We Love 





HER ASKING DAWNS. 


Jest. Courtesy, to be anything, must be re- 

ciprocal, and it is well for the wife and mo- 
ther, silently and unrelentingly, to demand 
that her considerations be returned to her. 
Silently and unrelentingly, for this is not a 
fit subject for much speech. It is rather a 
thing to be expected and waited for. The 
quiet pause asks aloud for the missing “ If 
you please” and “I thank you” without giv- 
ing room for much debate. The Man We 
Love Best, no matter what the state of the 
market, knows through his newspaper how we 
at the other end of the table are feeling about 
his roughness. If he does not improve, that 
is his affair; we have done our dignified ‘best. 
And we begin to see, as life moves on, that 
that is the most that can be asked of us—the 
most to which we can attain. We can, very 
probably, not shape our own children so very 
much; heredity, environment, and, above all, 
the Zeitgeist are our overpowering partners, 
and sometimes our opponents. Most certainly 
we cannot transform or reform our husbands. 
The one plastic bit of material within our 
reach—and that is not so very plastic—is that 
of which our own souls are made. 

When our hands are full, trying to shape 
that, we shall probably stumble upon the 
virtue of tolerance—one of the finest virtues 
that ever graced a human being, and one of 
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the rarest to grace a woman. It is the mother 
of patience and of charity, twin virtues with- 
out which the noblest woman is bankrupt 
alike of happiness and of usefulness. Yet so 
fierce a flame of rectitude springs in us— 
especially so fierce a flame for those we love, 
whom we cannot bear to see going astray, 
whom we would violently yank into the right 
way if they yield not to gentler methods— 
that we find ourselves fairly tortured when 
we are called upon to make friends, even to 
the extent of endurance, with the Mammon 
of Unrighteousness. Yet bear with evil, with 
crudities and obliquities, we must—bear with 
them, not gloze them over. To be tolerant, 
in the highest sense, is not to be blind, but 
merely to bear one another’s burdens of sin 
and ignorance and mistake. No young per- 
son knows how to ignore and forbear—this is 
an adult virtue, which we who have reach- 
ed womanhood must learn to wear with grace. 
The wedding bells toll the knell of our girlish 
revolts; then we could lay down the law; 
now we must patiently put ourselves in its 
way and wait—perhaps only to be crushed 
under it in the end. At any rate, we must 
wait; and perhaps—perhaps—the right mo- 
ment may dawn before the onrush of the Car 
of Judgment, and we may save Those We 
Love Best. - But we cannot save them if we 
refuse to wait; we cannot save them unless 
we are first saved ourselves from our charac- 
teristic sins of intolerance and restlessness. 
This brings us to a new topic—the in- 
creasing restlessness of the women of our 
age. Why are we always moving about— 
from this house to that, from town to coun- 
try, from boarding to housekeeping and back 
again? Why are we always striving for some 
new thing, plunging with heroic zeal into the 
newest amusements, the newest fashions, and 
the newest reforms? Why nervous prostra- 
tion, lying in wait alike for the strong and 
noble and for the weak and aspiring? One 
wonders nowadays to see a vigorous, cheery 
woman, doing a share of her own work, rear- 
ing her children without breaking her heart 
over them, taking a calm but sufficient inter- 
est in her husband’s affairs and in the af- 
fairs of the outside world. Such a one moves 
steadfast and remarked among her swaying 
sisters, who, bent with every wind that blows, 
yet, like the grass of the field, extend a 
deeper root than one would suppose, and are 
able to endure, after a complaining fashion, 
an astonishing amount of misuse. Restless, 
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half-sick, and discontented many of us are 
—none of us all the time, but most of us 
part of the time. One wonders why, but one 
gets a glimpse of the reason when one views 
the economic unrest of the age and considers 
woman’s part in it. A creature of subtlety, 
of desire for harmony, of aching sympathies, 
she is a part of the great mass of the under- 
neath, surging irresistibly upward. In the 
dark she obeys the pull of cosmic forces, and 
follows after an unseen moon. 

That there are only alleviations for her 
state under present conditions—not a cure—I 
am sadly convinced. While women are the 
wives and mothers of men they must suffer 
for humanity humanity’s travail. While 
they remain sensitive, impressionable, re- 
sponsive to a hundred impulses to which they 
can give no name, they must remain con- 
fusing enigmas as much to themselves as to 
the honest men who own they cannot under- 
stand them. But alleviations there are, and I 
believe in my soul it is every woman’s 
bounden duty to employ them. Her first 
duty, because a nervous, tortured woman is of 
no value to anybody, her judgment being un- 
sound and her highest impulses warped. 


First she must be sound and well, as happy 


as possible herself; then she may be able to 
serve Those She Loves Best. 

Sleep, then, becomes a duty; not a little 
sleep, broken by the children’s demands, but 
long hours, as unbroken as may be. The 
mother of a little baby ought to sleep when- 
ever the baby sleeps, regardless of mending 
and housework. But if this is impossible, at 
least she can lie down with him for his after- 
noon nap, and let her nerves slip their ten- 
sion. Night’s sleep is not enough, because 
it leaves unrelieved the long strain of the 
anxious and varied day. An hour’s rest in 
the middle of the day is of more value than 
two hours after itis over. From its slight 
elevation above the plain of our daily duties 
we get a new perspective on our purposes. 
The insufficient ones flatten out of sight, the 
necessary ones retain something of promi- 
nence. Sleep is a temporary return to the 
norm, and helps us to the habit of living 
normally. 

Not only ought the mistress to have such 
a season of repose, but the maids also—an 
hour or two for quiet, for a walk, or a nap, 
or a little of their own sewing ought to be 
the portion of every woman doing housework 
or caring for children. The average house- 
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MEN LIKE TO SEE THEIR WIVES BUSY 


maid’s day is from six in the morning until 
eight in the evening—fourteen hours, just six 


hours beyond the legal working limit. No 
wonder there is ‘difficulty in getting servants 
—though there are other reasons. And no 
wonder that the mistress, who does not stop 
until ten o’clock, nor then goes to an uninter- 
rupted sleep, wears out even sooner than the 
maid. 

The next alleviation is out-of-doors. It is 
true that exacting housework and over-con- 
scientious housekeeping make this very diffi- 
eult. But if women recognized it as more 
important than housework, I imagine that in 
the end the housework would not suffer; it 
would merely simplify. Already it is not 
necessary for women to do much of their own 
sewing, and it must seem to an intolerant ob- 
server that women who wear their nerves out 
over embroidering shirt-waists and centre- 
pieces deserve what they suffer; and even 


ABOUT THE HOUSEWORK. 


that they who make all their own clothes and 
the children’s, and make them with elabora- 
tion, deserve almost all. Certainly, if it were 
recognized that to be out-of-doors a part of 
every day was as much a duty as to comb 
one’s hair, home dressmaking would be limit- 
ed to necessities. We know in our hearts 
that our husbands and our children, yes, and 
our friends, find us much more comfortable 
to be with when we have had a long walk 
and come in smelling of the good outside air, 
than when we wear the prettiest of gowns 
over an emaciated figure and under a 
troubled brow. : 

The next alleviation is play. Young girls 
who golf, ride, row, swim, and dance are 
wholesome, gay creatures, with unquivering 
nerves and a strength that matches up well 
against their brothers’! Why, when we 
marry, do we drop most of these excellent 
activities? It is true that we have not so 
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WHEN WE HAVE HAD A LONG WALK. 

much time, that we are no longer irresponsi- 
ble young persons with devoted mothers who 
will do for us the work we leave undone; yet 
it is true also that we stand more in need of 
the health and good cheer given by just such 
vigorous play than we did in our girlhood 
days. Health has become a double duty, a 
treble, quadruple, sextuple duty—each mem- 
ber of the family we serve adding to its im- 
portance. Never, never is a course dinner 
and the most beautiful household order of 
half as much importance. Let us gather our 
children and romp with them, as our hus- 
bands love to do. Out-of-doors or indoors, 
according to the necessities of the weather, 


but out-of-doors in everything but a blizzard 
or a scorching drouth, let us play with our 
children, not as directors and mentors, but as 
children ourselves, renewing our youth with 
every frolicsome hour. 

At other times, let us send the youngsters 
off by themselves and have a hearty good time 
with The Man We Love Best and our friends. 
Let’s do it as a duty, and so wheedle our both- 
ersome Puritanie consciences into coming 
over to our side. And then see where our rest- 
lessness flies to—it may not go altogether, but 
it may be expected to subside into a gentle 
melancholy, filling our quiet hours with sym- 
pathy for those who do not share our happi- 
ness. 

To do all these things requires little short 
of a readjustment of social ideals. We who 
make the effort must not expect to succeed, 
except a little at a time. We are part of a 
social order that is fermenting itself clear. 
No one of us can expect to escape his or her 
share of the universal burden. Our houses, 
planned on the feudal seale, with the feudal 
prodigality of personal service and hand 
labor, exact too much of us; nor can we 
simplify them all at once. It is not easy to 
determine, in detail, just which things are 
really necessary to refined and beautiful liv- 
ing, and which are the evidence of what Pro- 
fessor Veblen scathingly terms ostentatious 
waste. In the effort to solve the problem—for 
solve it we must if we are to escape with 
sweet minds from the deadly miasma of shut 
houses —we shall make, doubtless, our full 
quota of mistakes; but the effort itself is 
something gained, and our mistakes will be 
so different that they will correct each other. 
T have a heroic friend who consigns to what 
she calls her Salvation Army barrel every- 
thing she does not find herself easily able 
to dust every day—everything, that is, not in 
almost daily use. She has been rebuked for 
saddling on the poor Salvation Army people 
such things as a silk lamp-shade with arti- 
ficial flowers, an embroidered fire-screen, a 
Greek water-pitcher, and a French clock that 
will not go. But she says that it does not 
seem to hurt them, and it relieves her a good 
deal, because in this way she rids herself of 
things she could not, for various reasons, 
some of them sentimental, bring herself to 
throw away, and yet which she does not 
want to take care of. She may be spreading 
the love of ostentatious waste among the 


lower classes—indeed, she probably is—but 
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she is clearing a little space for herself to 
breathe in. A harmless modification of this 
plan is to establish a museum in the attic 
where all the things you do not know what 
to do with, and yet do not actually need every 
day, may be put for safe-keeping, and there 
peacefully await the solvent judgment of time. 

We are hearing a great deal nowadays 
about the simple life, and we need to hear a 
good deal more. But we women all know, 
don’t we? that it is one thing to establish an 
ideal, and another to live up to it in detail. 
Here, as ever, lies our strength and our weak- 
ness. It is we, after all, not the good Pastor 
Wagner nor any other man, who have to work 
out our own salvation from the fettering 
trifles that hold us back from our highest 
usefulness and happiness. We have to call 
upon the strength of our minds to order these 
little things so that neither they shall suffer 
nor the great things, but so that they, being 
in order and fit subordination, shall add 
their beauty to life. To do it, we need to take 
the broad view. However busy our hands 
may be with little things, our minds must see 
them in the large, in the full sum of their 
little relationships. We need to let the light 
of eternal spaces in upon the confusing clut- 
ter that distracts us. In that illumination we 
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shall, by slow degrees, find a place for every 
genuine duty, put it in its place, and with a 
firm hand keep it there. We shall see at once 
that we need a large supply of patience—that 
we cannot expect to learn how to live until 
just before we die, if then; but that, by being 
steady and still, we can move on and up a 
little at a time. The comfort will be that we 
shall move others up with us—Those We 
Love Best, Those We Love Next Best, and 
Those of Whom We Are a Part. We shall 
see the righteousness of play and rest, and 
take our share—nay, plan and look out for 
our share—with a thankful heart. And our 
happy husbands and children will rise up 
and call us blessed. 

The other day I saw a great tree in the 
woods. Well lifted out of the underbrush, it 
swayed above it, murmuring pleasantly. Its 
crown spread to the clear sky, but its roots 
took good hold upon the earth and sipped 
of the same cup as the delicate fern. Its bark 
offered foothold to small lichens, and fostered 
tender twining vines. In its branches birds 
nestled safely. Still it stood, and tall and 
stately, but in no wise too lofty for sweet 
and lowly uses. I would this tree stood in 
my dooryard that every morning it might re- 
mind me. 
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BY FRANGIS DARINE 
SLLUSTRATED BY F-Y-GORY 


The Ginger-Cookie murmured, as it lay upon the 
plate, 
“T’m as good a ginger-cookie as Clarissa ever ate! 
Why should J be interdicted ?— 
not the others, only J/ 
Am I fruit-cake? Am I pound- 
cake ?—or plum pudding ?— 
or mince pie? 


Am I even nuts and raisins? 





That I’m not is very clear! 
Come and eat me, then, Clarissa !—eat me, and enjoy 
me, dear !” 


—a very moral clock— 
Said at once: “Oh no! I would ipa n’t! ‘’Twould be very wrong! 


Tick-tock !” \\ 


The Ginger-Cookie promptly inter posed in accents sweet, 
“ Am I, then, the only cookie that 





THE GINGER-COOKIE 





I am lonely—more, affronted that I should be left 
behind ! 
Come and eat me, then, Clarissa dear! Your mother 


will not mind!” 


& & 


Up and spoke Clarissa’s Conscience: “Do you think it’s really true 
Your mother will not mind ?—it follows, then, no more need you? 


Seems to me I heard her tell you, as she closed 
the nursery door, 


not eat any more!’ ”” 
But the mentor—a tor- 
mentor — spoke, as 
usual, too late, 
For there wasn’t any Ginger-Cookie 


then upon the plate! 
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CHAPTER I 


HE dry desert wind blew over 

wai the pueblo; the golden glory 

of the desert sun enveloped it, 

where it sat upon the hill and 

? brooded over the sallow land- 

scape. The river course that 

made a tortuous ravine about the base of 
the hill was without water; the hollows in 
the sandstone, which the Lagunas had fenced 
in that the animals might not reach their 
cuplike receptacles in times of rain, were now 
as dry as sun and wind could make them. 
Only down at the station, where the spring 
water was piped, could the ollas be filled. 
Long before the Santa Fe’s black rails were 
laid over the interminable reaches of the 
desert, the Laguna people had known about 
the spring. For generations their moccasin- 
ed feet had padded down the pathway from 
the pueblo to the spring, till a depression, 
wide as the human foot, had been worn to the 
depth of three or four inches in the solid 
rock. Hourly they made their pilgrimages, 
young and old, bearing their ollas on their 
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heads and relieving the monochrome of the 
desert with their garments of orange, green, 
red, and black. 

Victoria Bourne set her easel and her 
camp-stool in the shade of an adobe, and 
paced back and forth over the sand. She 
had been painting for at least two hours, and 
was now cudgelling her brains for some man- 
ner in which to eschew thought. The 
thoughts—impertinent and intrusive things! 
—had assailed her as she painted in the 
cheese-colored city on her sketch-block. There 
stood the old ruins, cheek by jowl with the 
fresh adobes—aye, they were linked like 
brothers in arms, these dwellings of to-day 
and those of a generation gone. This net- 
work of rooms, occupied by swarming fami- 
lies in some cases, in others only by those un- 
quiet ghosts, affected Miss Bourne in a pecul- 
iar fashion. They seemed to insist that to- 
day is no more than yesterday, and to-morrow 
without advantage over either. The per- 
vasive, insistent peace mocked her own rest- 
lessness. The desert preached to her, and the 
majestic wheeling of the sun along its silent 
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and immemorial course, from bare horizon to 
bare horizon, made a demonstration for her, 
and the conclusion at which she was arriving, 
in spite of all her efforts to arrive at no con- 
clusion whatever, was that there was no use 
in striving; that her eager, aspiring days had 
been one prolonged and fantastic blunder, and 
that the serenest and most dignified thing 
that she could do was to establish herself 
there in the desert and let time pass. 

Back in town there would be—what? 
Friends who were half-friends; endless ac- 
quaintances in uncomfortable gowns bab- 
bling at afternoon teas; gluttonous dinners 
with their interminable story-telling; stulti- 
fying courtesies which were not kindnesses; 
the affectation of painting with her inept 
brush; the gnawing, suppressed appetite for a 
great joy and illumination which never came; 
a foolish primitive hunger for maternal joys, 
never likely to be gratified. What futility! 
What mockery! Did any living creature need 
her? Not one! She saluted no one by the 
title of father, mother, child, heart’s friend. 

Take it for all in all, seeing one was twenty- 
eight and well through with the illusions, it 
might be as well to stay in the desert. 

She lodged in a whitewashed room in an 


adobe, and was furnished with a bed, a table, 
two chairs, and a clock. Moreover, there were 


health, time, space, and peace. Of things 
material and immaterial what more should 
she require? Paraphernalia was reduced to a 
minimum. Even her costume gave her 
pleasure. It consisted of a blue gingham 
with a low broad collar, a carmine belt and 
neckerchief, a blue sunbonnet somewhat co- 
quettishly disposed, and a pair of moccasins. 
On her hands, by way of an oversight, glit- 
tered her rings, reminding her disagreeably 
of less diverting situations. 

Her attention was attracted to a distant 
puff of smoke far to the westward, and at the 
same moment a stir became apparent in the 
pueblo on the hill above her. A sharp, plain- 
tive ery passed from house to house. The 
women began to swarm out in their bright- 
est shawls, laden with pottery, which they 
meant to offer for sale when the train reached 
the village. 

“Some special, carrying tourists,” sighed 
Victoria Bourne. “It will stop, I suppose, 
at the further side of the village, and will 
pick up the people at the station. It is prob- 
able that if I stay here midway between the 
two points I shall escape discovery.” 
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She drew her sunbonnet well over her face 
and continued to walk back and forth, ab- 
sorbing the sunshine. Her thoughts, which 
refused obedience to her mandate that they 
remain inactive, hastened back to the place 
they had held all morning. 

“If it should chance,” observed a brown 
and gravid thought, which addressed her with 
obvious respect, “that you could make your- 
self of use here in this wild, sun-glorified 
spot, would it not be better for you to remain 
than to go back to town, where you would for- 
ever be underfoot ?” 

“ And after all,” whispered a cynic thought, 
“ were you not happier than you realized back 
there in the mélée? Come, my girl, you are 
not sincere, which is far from nice of you, 
considering where you are. On the pavement, 
a certain amount of graceful insincerity is 
far from intolerable. But here, on the floor 
of the world, with silence and space ogling 
you, it is, to say the least, foolish.” 

Miss Bourne smiled to herself, but whether 
it was the smile of one caught in her folly, 
or the protesting smile of one who repudiates 
an accusation, no one may say, for none be- 
held it. 

But a man, striding down the railroad 
track, did behold the figure in the blue ging- 
ham and the ruffled sunbonnet and let out a 
salutatory, 

“ Madam!” 

Miss Bourne turned and beheld the man. 

“An escaped tourist from the special 
train,” she sighed. “ Why couldn’t he have 
gone with his kind? By this time they are 
swarming over the pueblo, no doubt, and it 
seems a pity that he should be left behind.” 

The man lifted his hat negligently. “Is 
there a store about here?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” said Miss Bourne, coldly. “ There 
is a general store down opposite the station, 
and an Indian store up in the village.” 

The man gave a swift movement of 
curiosity. 

“ Why, you’re not a native!” he cried. 

He took the liberty of stooping a little, 
and among the shadows of the sunbonnet he 
beheld a delicate, rather haughty face; a pair 
of melancholy and luminous dark brown eyes; 
arched, flexible lips; and straying strands of 
dark wavy hair. 

“You surely don’t live here!” he protested, 
pity and disgust struggling in his voice. Miss 
Bourne looked at him with imperturbability. 

“T live over there in that adobe,” she said, 
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pointing to a house on the bank of the ar- 
royo. 

“With Indians?” 

“With Indians.” 

“Then there is a white settlement here?” 


“No.” 


“ Ah, your people are railroad people.” He 
believed he had found a solution. 

“No. I have no people here.” 

“ But how long have you been here?” 

“T’m sure it wouldn’t interest you to 
know.” 

“Tt would interest me more than any- 
thing.” 

“Tt doesn’t interest me.” 

“What are you interested in, then? The 
Indians ?” 

“You mean am I interested in their 


souls ?” 

“ Why—yes.” 

“ No.” 

“Or their pottery?” 

“ Not especially.” 

“You are an archeologist!” 
to accuse her. 


He appeared 
“ Goodness, no!” 

“But I have heard of an ancient village 
beyond here, and an enchanted mesa.” 

“It is true. There are such places.” 

“Come, you’re not teaching the school?” 
There was a faint note of effrontery in his 
voice. Miss Bourne turned away, and he was 
contrite instantly. 

“T’m impertinent,” he eried. “I can see 
you think so. Please forgive me. You’d be 
exasperated too, in my place. What is the 
use of pretending you belong here? Any- 
body can see that you don’t.” 

Something irresistibly frank and boyish in 
his manner won his pardon. 

“Oh, I belong here!” she cried, with a 
baffling accent. She pushed back her sun- 
bennet a little that she might look at him. 
*He was a stalwart fellow, tanned of skin, 
with blue eyes and a firm chin, a well-set- 
up frame, and—one arm. Holding her sun- 
bonnet so, the sun caught the gleam of jewels 
on her hands. 

“But those,” he expostulated, “those don’t 
belong here, surely.” 

Miss Bourne came very near smiling the 
smile of surrender, but she forced a wooden 
expression into her face. 

“Oh, we are all fond of trinkets here at 
Laguna,” she said. “ When you go up to the 
village you will find that to be the case.” 
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The young man threw back his head and 
disturbed the languid silence of the desert 
with his laugh. 

“That was very well turned,” he appreci- 
ated; “ but tell me, what do you do here?” 

Miss Bourne stifled a faint yawn. “ Oh,” 
she said, with elaborate negligence, “ I watch 
the sunset.” 

“How many sunsets have you watched?’ 
His manner was quite breathless—he was 
hard on the scent. 

“As often as the sun sets I 
smiled Miss Bourne. 

The man laughed again at his own dis- 
comfiture. 

Miss Bourne drew her moccasin out of the 
sand and let the shining granules drip off it. 

“As I was saying,” she remarked, “the 
store is opposite the station.” 

The man flushed a little. “ You really wish 
me to go?’ His voice had a plea in it. “I 
suppose you think me—offensively curious.” 

Miss Bourne neglected to reply. 


watch it,” 


“Pshaw!” ejaculated the man, angrily, 
“what a brute I’ve been!” He lifted his hat. 
“T don’t know what possessed me. I never 


felt so curious in my life; and all my con- 
trition at my rudeness doesn’t abate my 
curiosity one iota. Well, good morning.” 

“Good morning,” ,responded Miss Bourne. 

“ Are—are you really going to stay here in 
this wilderness ?” 

“T am.” 

“ By preference, I sincerely hope. 
in any way compulsory, is it?” 
upon the idea eagerly. 
chance for liberation! 

“ Oh, quite by preference,” she cried. 

“ And you are not lonely?” 

At the southwest a ribbon of prismatic 
light outlined the hills. All between, a golden 
glow glimmered. Above them, the curious 
city brooded, and the people, unafraid of sun 
cr wind, of silence or space, squatted by 
their doors and let the world roll without fret. 
Miss Bourne, sweeping her arm in an em- 
bracing gesture, indicated all. 

“T have never been less lonely,” she said. 

The young man flushed again—perhaps at 
the inadvertent avowal of the superfluity of 
his presence. “For all that,” he declared, 
with audacity, “I somehow cannot bear to 
go on and leave you here alone—a woman of 
my own class—with—Indians—in a dirty 
adobe !” 

His expostulation was from the heart. 


It’s not 
He seized 
Perhaps here was a 
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“i SUPPOSE YOU THINK ME OFFENSIVELY CURIOUS.” 
Miss Bourne turned toward him with a sud- 
den impulse of liking and held out her hand. calling as before: 

“Thank you,” she said. “ But you need “ Madam!” 
feel no fears. I am accustomed to taking 
care of myself, and my adobe is not dirty. 
It has just been whitewashed.” 

The young man lifted his hat once more. 
They moved apart and he turned up the path. 


Then he had an idea. He came after her 


She waited, and as he approached he shot 
a glance at her left hand. It had no wed- 
ding-ring on it. He smiled at her with boyish 
radiance. 


“May I not know your name?” he asked. 
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“Tf I go without knowing it, I shall be won- 
dering about it forever.” He drew out a 
card-case and extended a piece of pasteboard. 

“Kenyon Hilliard,” she read. “ Attorney 


at Law.” And there was a Chicago address. 
Miss Bourne looked at Mr. Hilliard 
gravely. 


“My name is Victoria Bourne,” she said, 
with deliberation. “I pretend to be an artist, 
but it is mostly pretence. I also live—or have 
lived—in Chicago.” 

“ And now?” 

“For a fortnight I have spent my nights 
in that adobe and my days here on the desert. 
I like it very well.” 


“ But the selfishness of it!” he cried. “ The 
waste of it!” 
Miss Bourne shook her head. “I have 


never found that Nature was above selfish- 
ness or waste,” she declared, rather bitterly. 
“ And who am I that I should be better than 
the All Mother ?”’ 

“Why, you—you—” gasped the man in ex- 
cited inecoherency, “you—” But the train, 
running down to the station, swallowed up 
his remark. The tourists came streaming out 
of the village. “Our half-hour is up,” he 
cried, impatiently. “Good-by, Miss Bourne. 
It has been an extraordinary half-hour for 
me. And I want you to promise me—” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Miss Bourne. 
There was warning in the tone. Mr. Hilliard 
perceived that he had travelled too fast. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, gravely. 
“Good morning.” His lips gave a little 
twitch. Miss Bourne saw that she had 
wounded him. But she let him go without 
further parley, and a few minutes later she 
saw the train pull out. 

For three weeks more she painted pictures 
of the cheese-colored city, or padded along the 
sands and listened for the message of the 
desert. Then, quite unexpectedly to herself, 
she packed her trunks and went back to town. 


CHAPTER II 
| pig mirs frosts and the social season 


set in briskly. Victoria Bourne ac- 
commodated herself to both — added 
furs to her costumes, and accepted invitations 
with a sort of alacrity foreign to her. Her 
friends observed that she had lost that quality 
of listlessness, which, in their opinion, had 
detracted from her charms. 
The truth was, this woman, who had come 
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to regard herself as a confirmed vestal, found 
herself disturbed by a piquant memory. 
This was particularly tantalizing because she 
had been quite resolute in her determination 
to settle her life once for all in comfortable, 
intellectual spinsterhood. This was not be- 
cause she had the spirit of a nun, but because 
of peculiar circumstances. 

She had grown up happily in a household 
which encompassed many kinds of love; then 
she went away to college and enjoyed the life 
there ardently. There was, indeed, an enthu- 
siasm about all she undertook. The cream of 
her girlhood was spent in a woman’s college; 
or, at vacation-time, in a secluded mountain 
retreat. She saw little of the world with the 
naked eye. It was presented to her through 
the field glass which her parents held before 
her, and visualized through the minimizing 
end of the instrument. Then, within a year, 
she found herself completely orphaned, and 
possessed of a comfortable fortune, a des- 
perately lonely heart, a fair education, few 
friends, and one meagre talent. 

A number of persons gave her advice, and 
several offered to invest her fortune. But 
she had courageously reversed her glass of 
observation, and was looking at the world 
through the magnifying lens; she beheld 
things as they were. She moved to the city, 
resumed her studies in painting, and present- 
ly set up a studio, which gave her an ostensi- 
ble occupation. She was cheerful, friendly, 
discreet, lovable, well-gowned, and financially 
beyond the need of asking favors of any one. 
It followed that in a short time she had num- 
bers of friends. 

Then, by way of diversion, she went to Eu- 
rope for two years, travelling with congenial 
companions; and then came back to Chicago 
with a mind crammed with unassimilated 
knowledge. 

There followed two years of general plenti- 
tude. She found herself a social favorite; 
she made a pretty play of her painting, which 
had become eccentric and was esteemed 
original. With another friend, also a spin- 
ster of the modern type, she kept house in a 
fashionable apartment, and gave charming 
luncheons. 

All went well. No enemy lurked in am- 
bush. The world was smiling and gracious, 
yet, gradually, its smile palled upon Vic- 
toria Bourne. And sheeould think of nothing 
to purge her soul-sickness. She whispered to 
herself that perhaps sorrow might do it; but 
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SHE AROSE AND STOOD BEFORE HIM, UNABASHED. 


she was, after all, in a position to defy sor- 
row, for there was no human creature whose 
loss would cause her anguish. And, such is 
the perversity of woman, that upon discover- 
ing her invulnerable state, she grew mightily 
sad. She shut up her studio for a time and 
“went out into the West.” 

She was there several months, and, oddly 
enough, her experiences ran together in her 

VOL. Xxxvii.—17. 


memory like the reflections in a swift-flowing 
river. Only the absurd morning in the desert 
stood out clearly and would not be forgotten. 

The face of Kenyon Hilliard had been en- 
gaging, frank, refined, and responsive; his 
manners, at least so far as his exhibition of 
curiosity was concerned, had been open to 
criticism, it is true, but notwithstanding that, 
she had felt deprived at his departure. She 
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had a conviction that they might have proved 
entertaining to each other. Or was it because 
she had but glimpsed this friendly and hand- 
some creature that she found him alluring? 
That morning’s cup of unexpected circum- 
stance had been merely sipped, which might 
account for the piquancy of the flavor. She 
was not too serious about the matter, for she 
had reached the point where her view of life 
and its episodes was quite as much that of 
the artist as of the woman. As an artist, 
however, she ought to have placed her period 
without hesitation at that reluctant parting 
out there in the bewitching world of drifting 
rainbows, gentle brown people, and the beau- 
tiful, foolish eheese-city! It was part and 
parcel of a midsummer dream. Then, de- 
cidedly, it must be the woman and not the 
artist—the woman, human, lonely, natural, 
eternally feminine—who wished to see that 
stranger again. 

Victoria, having reached such a conclusion 
one splendid November day, rebuked herself. 
Not that she was ashamed. She believed that 
women as well as men were entitled to their 
dreams, and their pursuit of happiness. She 
was a modern. She rebuked herself merely 
because this interest appeared to lack suffi- 
cient basis. 


“T shall think no more about the matter,” 


she said, sternly. “It is quite puerile. And 
I hope I shall not meet him.” 

A new green velvet costume had just come 
home from the mod.ste’s, and she gave all her 
attention to that. 

“T’m so glad I had these touches of sable 
on it,” she declared, and would have sworn 
she was thinking of nothing but her appear- 
ance as she rode to the coming-out party of 
Madeleine French, the young daughter of a 
long-time friend. 

Now the father of the débutante was an 
attorney, as all corporations and republican 
principalities knew; and in a yellow salon 
Victoria Bourne, who was engaged in ex- 
amining a canvas on which was painted a 
purplish cow on a plum-colored sward, met 
face to face with another member of the bar, 
Kenyon Hilliard. 

Those features which, framed by a sun- 
bonnet, he had perceived to be haughty, now 
looked at him, as he thought, with the chaste 
pride of a very aristocratic angel. Soft 
feminine lightnings appeared to dart from 
her large brown eyes, and the splendor of her 
garments set her apart from him. 
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Victoria thought: “Will he have the im- 
pudence to recognize me? But how stupid 
it will be if he hasn’t.” 

He hesitated, looked to right and left as if 
for some one to present him, saw nothing but 
the backs of strangers, and took the situation 
in hand. He faced her frowning majesty, put 
his feet together, and bowed with ostentatious 
conventionality. She responded condescend- 
ingly, and* they cast wary glances at each 
other, 

“Do you know,” he asked, “why Chicago 
is like a haystack ?” 

She retorted with another question, 

“Do you compliment me by comparing me 
to the needle in the case?” 

“ Nothing less.” 

“T could hardly be less—unless I were a 
microbe.” 

“T’ve been enlarging my circle of acquaint- 
ances with incredible rapidity. To watch 
me, one would have supposed that I had an 
insatiable appetite for the society of my fel- 
low man. I’ve been to innumerable places, 
talked with countless persons, listened to end- 
less conversations, and I’ve never so much 
as heard your name spoken!” He revealed 
his satisfaction at meeting her with such 
frankness that Victoria felt all barriers of 
conventionality melting away like walls of 
mist before the sun. 

“Well, as for me,” she said, “I concluded 
that there must be hermitages in town to 
which the truly penitent retired.” 

“Oh, you overestimated my contrition,” he 
cried. “The only thing of which I repented 
was that I did not let that train go on without 
me. Even if I am permitted to know you a 
great many years, I shall probably never have 
another such chance for conversation.” 

“We would certainly not have been inter- 
rupted,” she said, quite unrebukingly. “ Af- 
ter sunrise nothing happened till sunset.” 

They talked on with a feeling of intimacy 
in their nonsense; but though their voices 
and manners were gay, there was a sort of 
melancholy in their eyes. They were alarmed 
at their satisfaction in being again together, 
and had an apprehension that their enjoyment 
was of the most ephemeral character. Some 
one invited them to the dining-room, and they 
went in together. Their remarks, however 
trivial, acquired a fictitious importance, for 
each was conscious that the other would re- 
member every spoken word. But they pre- 
served the proper conversational restraints 
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—talked about the beauty of the débutante, 
the splendor of the flowers, the taste of the 
house, and all that. Finally they made their 
adieux to the hostess, and when Victoria came 
from the cloak-room he was awaiting her. 

“T shall see you home,” he announced. 
“ You perceive that it is almost dusk.” 

“You are kind, but I have a coupé.” 

“Dismiss it. You need exercise.” 

She smiled and went to the door. “One 
hundred and forty-six,” she said to the crier. 

“T’m not going to lose you again,” Hilliard 
said, half-angrily. “I can’t see why you 
turn me off like that. You might at least 
let me call and redeem myself for all my im- 
pertinences.” 

Victoria smiled rather scornfully. 

“Your manner of obtaining pardon is 
rather curious,” she said. “Do you think 
I am in the habit of being addressed in that 
fashion ?” 

“Those who have addressed you,” he re- 
torted, putting another meaning on the word, 
“have all failed.” 

The remark touched the fundamentals and 
offended Miss Bourne. Her coupé came up 
just then, and she got in. She had, however, 
sufficient compunction to cause her to look 
out. The footman was holding the door for 
her to gather in her skirts, and she spoke in 
a formal tone. 

“You'd better let me give you a lift, Mr. 
Hilliard,” she said. “I think I go your way, 
and I’ll ‘et you down where you please.” 

He leaped into the vehicle and the door 
was closed. 

“T hope I do go your way,” she said—she 
was distinctly embarrassed by her own bold- 
ness, and she laughed to conceal it. 

“T’m going your way,” he replied. “ That’s 
enough for me.” And he made the most of 
the drive, and managed to tell her a good 
deal about himself. “I’m horribly poor,” he 
coneluded, “badly educated, comparatively 
friendless, and until I met you, dreadfully 
shy. When you thought me bold out at La- 
guna, you saw only the bravado of the 
timidest man in Chicago.” 

“Well,” she said, ineonsequently, “since 
you wish, you may call—in a fortnight. My 
friend Miss Sturgis receives with me Wednes- 
days.” 

“You are asking me to an evening?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But I want to talk with you. You are 
condemning me to converse with your guests.” 


“You are a very importunate person.” 

“Perhaps you wish to see how I comport 
myself,” he cried. “ You know I am country 
bred—you—my deformity—” 

He looked at his empty sleeve. 

“Mr. Hilliard!” she cried, angrily. 

“T beg your pardon,” he murmured. His 
face flushed deeply. “ Now I have truly con- 
demned myself,” he said. He leaned back in 
the carriage in an attitude of despair, and 
Miss Bourne turned toward him with a whim- 
sical smile. 

“We succeed excellently in our attempts to 
annoy each other. Here is my home. I shall 
—if you like—receive you to-morrow evening. 


And I expect no other guests.” 

He shot a grateful glance at her, and as he 
helped her from her carriage, he spoke his ap- 
preciation in terms which seemed dispropor- 
tionate to the favor granted. 


CHAPTER III 


IX months went by. Spring came, bitter 
and hard, as is its way by Lake Michi- 
gan. The old succumbed to the piercing 

winds and the relentless chill, and laid down 
the burden of their mortal days. Society 
went south—to France, to Jamaica, to 
Florida, to Arizona, or the coast of Monterey. 
The schooners began to plough their way 
through the half-frozen waters; and the op- 
timistie sparrows ventured to build their 
nests. 

Mr. Hilliard continued to call upon Miss 
Bourne, but he, unlike the sparrows, had 
ceased to be optimistic. With the deepening 
of their acquaintance humility had overtaken 
him. He marvelled at that spasm of audacity 
or courage which had enabled him to force 
himself into acquaintance with this clever and 
exclusive woman. The fineness of her ideals 
affrighted him. Her comparative opulence 
made him doubly aware of his poverty. Her 
excellent physical equipment, her glowing 
health and deftness, convicted him of his in- 
completeness. For years after he had lost 
his arm he had felt a certain satisfaction in 
the capability which he had attained in spite 
of his misfortune. Now he felt repulsive, 
obnoxious. It came over him with anguish, 
that he had never been more short-sighted 
than when he compelled this intimacy. 

A dozen times he went to Victoria’s house 
with the intention of saying farewell. In 
each case, however, her obliviousness to any 
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tragedy, and her obvious enjoyment of his 
society, restrained him. 

But the situation was coming to have a cer- 
tain poignancy. Their meetings held as much 
torture as pleasure for him. So, at last, he 
had come to say good-by, and had sworn he 
would not be defrauded of his pain. He ar- 
ranged his melancholy future with some care 
as to details. He would leave her and go to 
his work, keep to himself and face the facts 
that he was a maimed man, an unsuccessful 
one, and one who must set aside the idea of 
love. Domesticity of a pallid sort might be 
his some day, perhaps—any stupid remnant of 
a man could find some sort of a housekeeping 
woman to go through the marriage service 
with him and look to him for support the rest 
of her life. Commercial transactions of a 
small character, such as that, were easy of 
enactment. But as for community of inter- 
est, and the joy and mystery of life as Vic- 
toria Bourne could reveal it to him—that was 
out of the question. His illimitable folly had 
been in not realizing it from the first. 

There was a wet sky, sullen and full of the 
city’s swarthy reflections; mud ankle-deep; 
and a dull, miserable wind, 

“ Just the night for a man to go in search 
of despair,” muttered Hilliard, tucking his 


empty, flapping sleeve in his top-coat pocket. 
Miss Bourne, it transpired, was not re- 


ceiving, but the maid would venture to 
present Mr. Hilliard’s card. Miss Sturgis 
had been dining out and had not returned. 
Mr. Hilliard accepted the latter part of the 
information with fortitude and awaited events. 
They drifted upon him in the guise of Vic- 
toria Bourne, much surprised, and very be- 
witching in a sea-green gown. 
“You, Mr. Hilliard, such a night as this!’ 
“The weather is immaterial, Miss Bourne 
—considering what I have come to say.” 
Victoria spread out voluminous draperies 
and sat down. The pulsations showed in her 
slender neck, revealed by the careless laces of 
her gown, and she clasped her hands together 
with a peculiar gesture. Hilliard halted a 
moment to regard her, and he drew in his 
breath sharply at the gentle picture that pre- 
sented itself. Her soft abundant hair was 
released from the conventional coiffure in 
which he had hitherto seen it, and with airy 
caprice waved over her noble head and coiled 
at her neck. Her face was paler than usual, 
as if the long winter with its fatigues had 
tried even her splendid endurance. Hilliard 


’ 
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felt a growing irritation—she was so gentle 
and, in a way, so terrible.. There she sat, fair 
with the fairness of good women, mocking 
him with some charm that was not goodness, 
that was more than beauty, that had nothing 
to do with conduct—the appeal of the one 
woman for the one man, never understood, 
but not to be confuted by any wisdom of the 
schools. 

“TI have come,” he blurted out, “to make 
my last visit.” 

Victoria straightened herself and gazed at 
him wide-eyed as a child. 

“Oh!” she breathed in simple dismay. 

“TI ought to have stopped coming here a 
long time ago,” he went on. “ And I tried to. 
I—I could not summon the resolution.” 

“ And—and now you—have summoned it?” 

He bowed, and his eyes defied her to move 
him from the position he had taken. 

“But why? Why?” asked Victoria. There 
was not so much as the shadow of coquetry 
in her question or manner. “ Have you not 
been happy in coming here?” 

A lightning-swift thought reminded him 
of how unspeakably happy he had been. But 
he beat it back as if it were a bothersome 
seraph, and turned a stern glance upon her. 

“T have been too happy in coming.” The 
tone was almost a reproach, “It was a hap- 
piness that did not belong to me, but to some 
other man.” 

Victoria made a gesture of protest. “ There 
is no other man,” she cried, in amazement. 
“ What can you mean ?” 

He blushed at the error into which he had 
caused her to fall. 

“You mistake me entirely,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t be so impertinent as to inquire into 
your associations or friendships. I mean—” 

But she interrupted him. “You mean,” 
she cried, “that you wish to go away from 
me! For some reason you wish to bring our 
intimacy to an end? Well, I object. I haven’t 
the feminine passion for immolation. I re- 
fuse to be sacrificed unless you tell me that 
it would be a liberation to you to see nothing 
more of me.” 

She arose and stood before him, unabashed, 
ardent, eloquent, astounded. 

He looked up at her doggedly. “It would 
be a liberation,” he retorted, “from a happi- 
ness which tortures me—a prospect which 
will never be realized.” 

He came to a sense that she was standing, 
and he arose unsteadily. 
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“Well!” she cried, in exasperation, and 
lifted her arms and let them fall heavily. She 
walked back and forth across the room. 
Then she stopped before him again. “ You 
were bold enough and impertinent enough 
when you entered my life,” she said, speak- 
ing swiftly, and in a low voice. “And I 
bade you welcome in a spirit no less reck- 
less than your own. The thing was so au- 
dacious that it might have degenerated into 
a mere clever flirtation had I been that kind 
of a woman—or—or you that kind of a man. 
As a matter of fact—or is it not a fact; is it 
only foolish dream?—this fascination 
which we have both delighted in, as if we 
had been ten years younger than we actually 
are, has woven itself into our lives. It is 
the warp of life, and other events and cir- 
cumstances are the woof. Why, Kenyon Hil- 
liard,” she stood off from him and looked at 
him curiously, “I no more doubted that you 
loved me than I doubted that the sun is in 
heaven or—or that I love you.” 

She stood at her full height, her hands 
clasped before her, and the fleeing blood 
left her face marble white. 

He gave a sort of inarticulate cry. 

“Love you?” he groaned. “I lived you, 
thought your thoughts, starved in the inter- 
vals of meeting you, since that—that first 
day.” 

“Well, then, what sin separates us?” She 
was stern, and as he heard her he knew their 
love for an abiding reality. 

“No sin, Victoria! I swear to you, no 
sin!” 

“ What obstacle is there, then ?” 
no temporizing in those accents. 

“This!” he pointed to his empty sleeve. 
“This and my poverty—my wretched, inept 
poverty !” 

But even as he spoke he blushed, for be- 
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fore her honesty and passion the words took 
to themselves the shape of folly. 

“Kenyon!” she reproached, “Kenyon! I 
had not thought you were shallow—or vain.” 

He stood accused, unable to find a defence. 

“You have not understood me, after all,” 
she cried, with chagrin. “ It will take a long 
time, | suppose. Why, Kenyon, I loved you, 
knew you poor, knew you maimed! Do you 
think I am deficient in my faculties? Do 
you not suppose me capable of judging of 
what I want?” 

“You make me hate myself,” he protested. 
“T can see you will never think as well of me 
again. Oh, it was only because I knew the 
most successful man, the most complete, 
would not match you in loveliness and per- 
fection! Try to see it that way.” 

She threw him a satirical smile and turned 
away. “ Are you trying to convince me?” she 
asked. 

His self-effacement fled at the cut in the 
tone. He sprang to her and held her as she 
turned toward the window. 

“You shall not sneer at me,’ 
drawing her toward him. “I see a man is a 
fool who abases himself. I—I thought you 
were an angel in a sanctuary, but—” 

“But,” broke in Victoria, “I'd 
rather be a woman—in your home.” 

Half an hour later they heard the rain 
beating on the windows. 

“T remember when I came,” whispered 
Kenyon, “that I thought it the most particu- 
larly disagreeable night I had ever known.” 

Victoria laughed very softly, and they 
watched the fire leaping on the hearth. 

“T never felt like this before,” he said. “I 
suppose it is what I have heard referred to as 
content.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Victoria. “ But, 
after all, it doesn’t matter what it is called.” 


’ 
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HAT popular opera “The Sultan of 
Sulu” has made the island of Sulu 
one of the most-talked-of places on the 
map of our new possessions, but in the 
Philippines it is rarely called Sulu, being 
better known by its Moro name of Jolo, this 
being pronounced with the accent on the last 
syllable, so that it sounds not unlike that vul- 
gar salutation of our Western World, “ hello!” 

As first seen from the deck of our steamer 
the village of Sulu was a thing of beauty, 
with its vivid tints of green and gold and 
amethyst, its red-sailed boats on the sunlit 
bay, and over all the strongly blue sky. Nor 
was this enchantment due entirely to dis- 
tance, for on going ashore in the late after- 
noon we found the town even more attractive 
than we had thought it from the sea. 

On drawing up to the pier in the ship’s 
launch, all were surprised to find it built 
solidly of stone, a rare departure in these wa- 
ters, while at one side rose a round watch- 
tower, the architectural evidence of Spain’s 
ultimate victory, after numerous failures, 
in establishing a fort at Jolo. 

Above this watch-tower, which might have 
been taken bodily from the stage-setting for a 
melodrama, floated Old Glory against the sun- 
set sky; Moro fishing-boats, the breeze in their 
crimson sails, dotted the flushed bay; and to 
the north and east small detached islands, 
tinged with a translucent purple like the skin 
of a grape, faded into the horizon. 

Inside the town’s medieval loopholed walls 
everything added to this picturesque effect, 
for the streets are laid out in broad boule- 
vards, with here and there a park or plaza, 
riotous with bloom; the houses are large and 
well built, there being no nipa shacks within 
the four walls; and the only church of the 
place is refreshingly simple in design. 

During our first morning ashore we visited 
the market, and found it a most interesting 
sight. The Moros, in their parti - colored 
raiment, were squatted on the ground in 
a great circle, buying or selling fruits and 
vegetables, while under a covered shed at one 
end of the plaza stood those selling fish and 


crustaceans of all kinds. 
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These marketmen were eminently good to 
look upon from an artistic standpoint, and as 
they lounged around in groups or singly, one 
longed to imprison them on canvas in all 
the gorgeousness of their tropical coloring. 
One fishmonger, whom I especially remember, 
sported a ravishing costume, consisting of 
bright green trousers, skin-tight of course, a 
purple coat, and a high peaked hat of silver, 
gilt, and crimson. He might better have been 
in comic opera than in the humble occupation 
of selling crabs and lobsters. 

It was that morning most of us saw for the 
first time the durian of malodorous fame, 
whose taste is said to be as delicious as its 
smell is overpowering. The fruit was for sale 
in the market at a few pennies apiece, and 
had banishment from Jolo not been threat- 
ened as a punishment, I would certainly have 
tasted one, that I might more accurately 
describe it. 

“Tf you’re bound to eat one of those nasty 
durians,” said a friend living in the town, 
“please take it on the ship and have the 
captain anchor out farther at sea. If you 
attempt to open one here, you'll have the 
Sanvfation Committee after you hotfoot!” 

So I desisted, but looked at the durians so 
wistfully that the Moros put them down in 
price to a cent apiece, evidently thinking that 
monetary considerations prohibited the pur- 
chase. 

In appearance the durian is green and 
prickly, about the size of a small melon, and 
even through the tough outside rind one can 
notice a faint nauseating odor. It is said 
that when one is opened in the market it 
takes but a few moments to clear the vicinity 
of Americans, while if a man be courageous 
enough to brave the strong smell and take a 
bite of the fruit, his presence will be un- 
welcome in polite society for-some time there- 
after. And yet the durian is delightful to the 
palate, and would doubtless be oftener eaten 
did not one become so steeped in its anything 
but Sabean odor. 

That first morning in Sulu, after a jolly 
breakfast with some of our army friends, 
a post officer took me into the Moro village 
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of Tuli, just south of the walled town. 
There we visited many native houses, climb- 
ing up steps made of circular logs, which 
were hard to navigate in shoes, and in every 
instance the natives greeted us with the 
utmost cordiality. 

In a tumble-down shack near thé sea we 
found the Sultana, Inchy Jamela, mother of 
the present Sultan, who had preceded her son 
to Sulu on a little visit. She was a most re- 
pulsive old hag with blackened teeth and 
bleary eyes, but she rose on her elbow from 
the couch on which she was reclining, and 
shook hands in good American fashion. ~Then 
she threw us each a pillow, indicating that 
we, too, should lie down and take it easy; but 
we preferred to sit upright on the edge of 
her couch, that, being the only article -of fur- 
niture in the room. 

As the old lady could not speak Spanish, 
she leered at us pleasantly from where she 
lay, occasionally muttering something in 
Malay, which might have been a tribute to 
our charms of mind -or person, but which 
sounded more like an incantation. I felt 
she was a veritable witch, and at any moment 
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expected to find myself changed into some 
animal or other under the baneful light of 
her eyes. If she had said, “ Rumplestilskin, 
rumplestilskin,” or any other cabalistic thing 
thé witches in our fairy-tales used to say, 
I would not have been surprised; and I tried 
to smile as pleasantly as IT knew how, for fear 
she would think me bad-tempered and change 
my every word into frogs and toads. 

After a particularly scintillating burst of 
silence the Sultana offered me some buyo, 
or betel-nut, to chew, and on my refusing it, 
placidly «put a large hunk into her own 
mouth, and chewed it until the red juice 
stained her lips. 

The dais on which she lounged was as large 
as a small room, and was raised about three 
feet from the ground. It was covered with 
pillows and hand-woven mats of straw and 
bamboo. Around this thronelike couch were 
grouped her slaves and attendants, armed 
with barongs and krises stuck into their wide 
sash belts, and attired in many-colored gar- 
ments that gave one the impression, both 
from fit and from odor, of being on terms of 
long acquaintance with their wearers. 
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When the Sultana wanted privacy a drapery 
of red and white stuff, which was gathered up 
to the ceiling, could be let down, but other- 
wise she was constantly in the presence of her 
slaves and retainers, having the alternative 
of being smothered to death in privacy or 
bored to death in plenty of fresh air. 

We were told the Sultana was a power in 
the state and a diplomatist of no mean order, 
but it was hard to believe this in the royal 
presence, unwashed and unlovely. as it was. 
Still, I remember seeing in a Philadelphia 
paper that some American living in Sulu had 
described the Sultana as being “an agreea- 
ble, refined, and charming Oriental diplomat.” 
Her personality was quoted as most attract- 
ive, “uniting a rare combination of Oriental 
elegance and modern grace.” She would be, 
it was said, a credit to an American drawing- 
room. Heaven forbid! 

On the day of our visit her Majesty was 
attired in garments of decided dinginess, soil- 
ed and faded, with here and there an ill-made 
patch or perhaps a fresh hole, like a gaping 
wound, in the cloth. But it is said that on 
the grand occasions when she honors the post 
with a visit, she is attired in splendor before 
which the lilies of the field wilt with envy. 
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Rainbow effects, of course, predominate, and 
much gilt and silver embroidery, this ravish- 
ing impression being further enhanced by a 
pair of white cotton mitts drawn over her 
bird-claw hands. On these occasions of 
state the Sultana rides into town on the 
back of a slave, with another slave holding a 
parasol over her august head, and accom- 
panied by several outriders, or rather out- 
walkers, attired in few clothes of many colors. 

The Sultan, too, rides pickaback when 
he comes to town, and as it is considered a 
great privilege for a Moslem to have kissed 
the Sultan’s hand or foot, he is often gracious 
enough to sit astride a slave’s shoulders in 
some public place, the palms of his hands and 
the soles of his bare feet obligingly out- 
stretched, so that the thronging people can 
come by fours and do homage to his state 
as expeditiously as possible. 

One of the officers stationed in Sulu told 
us of a hunting trip which he and several 
other men had taken with the Sultan and a 
high-ranking Datto, a royal hunt through 
royal preserves. To the intense amusement 
of the Americans, the Moros insisted on ta- 
king their respective harems with them on the 
chase, and at night all slept in one large 
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room, the three factions being separated only 
by curtains around daises. 

For some time the harems and their re- 
spective lords called back and forth to each 
other quite audibly, until the officers, worn out 
with their day’s shooting, fell asleep. About 
midnight the Americans were awakened by 
such frightful shrieks and blood-curdling yells 
that each instinctively felt for his revolver 
or rifle, fearing an attack from the fanatical 
Moslems. It transpired, however, that it was 
only a slave girl singing the Sultan to sleep! 
The officer described this musical effort as a 
most hideous uproar, saying that a note 
would be held almost to the bursting-point, 
the breath being regained by an agonized, 
strangled sob, or else the note would be yelled 
explosively between hissing indrawn breaths, 
the effect being difficult to describe. 

On other hunting trips, when the Ameri- 
cans had been accompanied by Moro guides, 
great difficulty was found in procuring food 
suited to Mohammedan restrictions, the 
Moros refusing bread because there 
might be lard in it, or because they had seen 
the soldier cooks grease their pans with that 
abomination; sardines were also prohibited 
for fear they had been soaked in animal fat; 
and bacon was of course accursed. 
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The officers were in despair until one old 
Moro came across some cans of baked beans 
among the. rations. Beans! Assuredly a 
clean vegetable, and as such to be par- 
taken of freely. So there they sat, good Mos- 
lems all, regaling themselves out of cans 
marked plainly on their gaudy labels, “ Pork 
and Beans.” Moreover, they averred that the 
American article had an exceptionally fine 
flavor, not in the least like the Philippine 
variety ! 

The first morning in Sulu, after having 
paid our respects to the Sultana, we called 
upon the next greatest personage of the place, 
a hadji but lately returned from his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. He was a most intelligent man 
with rather regular features, fine eyes, and a 
flowing beard, impressively patriarchal. He 
was a priest as well as a hadji and, we were 
told, had a mighty following among the 
faithful. Both he and his wife were most 
hospitable in their manner and most cour- 
teous in their speech, she beaming upon us 
toothlessly throughout the call, and as we 
left they pressed upon me a handful of 
rather rare shells as a memento of the visit. 

The small boy of the family, a youngster of 
seven or eight, stared at us continually from 
the moment of our entrance into the house 
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until our exit, seeming especially taken with 
the young officer; so much so, in fact, that on 
our leaving he followed us to the door, climb- 
ed upon a high seat, and from this point of 
vantage seized the young man’s hand, kissed 
it very reverently, and then laid it against his 
forehead. This was all done so solemnly and 
with such a calm dignity that even the 
youngster’s entire lack of raiment could not 
detract from his impressiveness or the sig- 
nificance of the action. It was evident that 
he imagined the big blond lieutenant was a 
Serif, a direct descendant of Mohammed, or 
perhaps even a Habi, which means a Serif 
who has been to Mecca, or a hadji and Serif 
in one, than whom none but the Sultan is 
more-great, more good, more omnipotent. 
Long before reaching the nipa_ school- 
house, which we next visited, we could hear 
the pupils’ voices in a treble uproar, for they 
all and individually study aloud, rocking back 
and forth in their seats, so that at first the 
sound was an unintelligible jumble which 
finally resolved itself into bits of the mul- 
tiplication table, detached letters of the al- 
phabet, and pages from geography or history. 
As we entered the door the boys looked up 
expectantly from their work, glad of an in- 
terruption, and at a sign from one of the two 
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Mohammedan teachers they sprang to their 
feet with the uniformity of a machine, fairly 
yelling their “Good morning!” at us. Fine 
little lads they were, all being of Moro, 
Chinese, or Filipino stock, with here and 
there a fascinating combination of the three 
nationalities im one. 

Of course the children were put through 
their paces for us, and as each recited in turn 
he would preface his remarks by a profound 
bow and a little ‘speech, the words of these 
formal introductions being exactly alike, as if 
ground out by a phonograph, and beginning, 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” till I wondered if 
perhaps the children saw us double. They 
were not in the least abashed, these little 
savages, and in their quaint English recited 
selections from Eugene Field and James 
Whitcomb Riley, some of these efforts being 
in dialeet, which must have been a trifle 
puzzling to one not acquainted with the 
vagaries of the language. 

Finally an arithmetical problem on the 
blackboard caught my eye, and was. sur- 
reptitiously transferred to my note-book for 
future reference. It ran like this: “A poor 
old lady owns 1000 cents. She loses 189 of 
the cents. How many left has she?” The 
master, seeing my interest in the financial 
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difficulties of the aged and destitute lady, 
had the little slates brought up that I might 
see there were still 811 pennies to her credit. 
I inquired of some of the boys how much 811 
pennies put int® dollars and cents would be, 
but all were so visibly embarrassed that I, re- 
membering my own mathematically tortured 
childhood, desisted before the schoolmaster 
could hear. 

Half a mile outside the walled garrison of 
Sulu, to the west, is 
a strong outpost built 
of stone, and. still 
farther out yet an- 
other. These outposts 
are always occupied by 
American soldiers, not 
originally because of 
any expected trouble 
with the Moros, but 
because if our men 
did not occupy them 
the Moros would, thus 
giving them an almost 
invincible stronghold 
against us in case of 
some sudden fanatical 
uprising. Among the 
Moros, as in Granada, 
“Tove laughs with a 
grip on the knife,” and 
preparedness is as es- 
sential as good govern- 
ment. 

Near these outposts 
might be seen some 
very fine kitchen gar- 
dens, kept by the 
frugal Celestial, the 
Chinaman of Sulu be- 
ing much more en- 
ergetic commercially 
than the Moro. It is 
from the “Chino” the American housewife 
buys her fresh fruits and vegetabies, while the 
Moros bring in fish, and the Filipinos chickens 
and game, thus insuring a well-stocked larder, 
independent of the supply-ships from Manila. 

In fact so delightful a place is Sulu, that if 
fever were not prevalent there at some seasons 
of the year, it would be a veritable Paradise; 
but even the sanitary measures taken by the 
great Spanish General Arolas have not quite 
stamped out that scourge to white men which 
long made Sulu the most undesirable military 
station in the islands. 
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Every one in the Philippines knows the 
story of Governor Arolas and of how at the 
close of a brief republican administration in 
Spain he was practically banished to Sulu, 
there to die by fever or be killed by the Moros. 
But Arolas, instead of settling down ‘into an 
inactive life, awaiting what seemed the inevi- 
table, busied himself in building up the town, 
fortifying it strongly, and at the same time 
making it more beautiful by laying it out in 
broad streets and 
avenues, interspersed 
at regular intervals 
with flowering squares 
and plazas. By drain- 
ing these streets well, 
building water-works, 


and establishing a 
fine new market, he 


changed its reputation 
as a fever hole and 
made Sulu one of the 
most desirable stations 
in the south. 

Socially, we found 
Sulu delightful, and 
in our few days there 
had pleasant dinners, 
both on and off the 
ship, a little dance at 
the club-house, and a 
tennis tea. The wom- 
en all wore pretty 
frocks, their houses 
were charming, and 
their servants as well 
trained as if they 
were living anywhere 
but on a dot of an 
island in the Sulu Sea. 
All of which goes to 
show what American 
women can do in all 
circumstances, especially army womer: It 
was often hard to realize, while in Sulu, 
that just outside the house which encom- 
passed our little civilization barbarism lurk- 
ed, but through the open windows one could 
see the Moros in their picturesque colors, the 
more soberly dressed Filipinos, and the 
thrifty Chinamen with their long queues 
twisted up under their flat straw hats, while 
bits of conversation in all three tongues drift- 
ed in and mingled with our talk, as foreign to 
the American ear as was the tropical foliage 
to the American eye. 














CHAPTER VII 


T was a little less than three 
weeks since Chilecote and 
Loder had drunk their toast, 
and again Loder was seated at 
his desk. 

His head was bent and his 
hand moved carefully as he traced line after 
line of meaningless words on a sheet of fools- 
cap. Having covered the page with writing, 
he rose, moved to the centre-table, and com- 
pared his task with an open letter that lay 
there. The comparison seemed to please him; 
he straightened his shoulders and threw back 
his head in an attitude of critical satisfaction. 
So absorbed was he that, when a step sounded 
on the stairs outside, he did not notice it, and 
only raised his head when the door was 
thrown open unceremoniously. Even then his 
interest was momentary. 

“Hullo!” he said, his eyes returning to 
their scrutiny of his task. 

Chilcote shut the door and came hastily 
across the room. He looked ill and harassed. 
As he reached Loder he put out his hand nerv- 
ously and touched his arm. 

Loder looked up. “ What is it?’ he asked. 
“ Any new development ?” 

Chileote tried to smile. 
huskily; “ it’s come.” 

Loder freed his arm. 
of the world?” 

“No. The end of me.” The words came 
jerkily, the strain that had enforced them 
showing in every syllable. 

Still Loder was uncomprehending; he could 
not, or would not, understand. 

Again Chilecote caught and jerked at 
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“Yes,” he said, 


“What? The end 
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his sleeve. “Don’t you see? Can’t you 
see ?” 
“ No ”? 


Chilcote dropped the sleeve and passed his 
handkerchief across his forehead. “ It’s come,” 
he repeated. “ Don’t you understand? I want 
you.” He drew away, then stepped back 
again anxiously. “I know I’m taking you 
unawares,” he said. “ But it’s not my fault. 
On my soul, it’s not! The thing seems to 
spring at me and grip me—” He stopped, 
sinking weakly into a chair. 

For a moment Loder stood erect and im- 
movable; then, almost with reluctance, his 
glance turned to the figure beside him. 

“You want me to take your place to-night 
—without preparation?” His voice was dis- 
tinct and firm, but it was free from contempt. 

“Yes. Yes, I do.” Chilcote spoke without 
looking up. 

“That you may spend the night in opium ? 
This and other nights?” 

Chileote lifted a flushed, unsettled face. 
“You have no right to preach. You accepted 
the bargain.” 

Loder raised his head quickly. “I never—” 
he began; then both his face and voice al- 
tered. “ You are quite right,” he said, coldly. 
“You won’t have to complain again.” 

Chileote stirred uncomfortably. “My dear 
chap,” he said, “I meant no offence. It’s 
merely—” 

“Your nerves. I know. But come to busi- 
ness. What am I to do?” 

Chileote rose excitedly. “Yes, business. 
Let’s come to business. It’s rough on you, 
taking you short like this. But you have an 
erratic person to deal with. I’ve had a hor- 
rible day—a horrible day.” His face had paled 
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again, and in the green lamplight it pos- 
sessed a grayish hue. Involuntarily Loder 
turned away. 

Chileote watched him as he passed to the 
desk and began mechanically sorting papers. 
“ A horrible day!” he repeated. “ So bad that 
I daren’t face the night. You have read de 
Quincey?” he asked, with a sudden change of 
tone. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then read him again,and you'll under- 
stand. I have all the horrors—without any 
art. I have no ‘ Ladies of Sorrow,’ but I have 
monsters than his ‘ crocodile.” He 
laughed unpleasantly. 

Loder turned. “ Why in the devil’s name—” 
he began; then again he halted. Some- 
thing in Chileote’s drawn, excited face check- 
ed him. The strange sense of predestination 
that we sometimes see in the eyes of another 
struck cold upon him, chilling his last at- 
tempt at remonstrance. “ What do you want 
me to do?’ he substituted, in an ordinary 
voice. 

The words steadied Chilcote. 
a little. 


worse 


He laughed 
The laugh was still shaky, but it was 


pitched in a lower key, 
“ You—you’re quite right to pull me up! 


We have no time to waste. It must be one 
o'clock.” He pulled out his watch, then 
walked to the window and stood looking down 
into the shadowy court. “How quiet you 
are here!” he said. Then abruptly a new 
thought struck him and he wheeled back into 
the room. “ Loder!” he said, quickly. “ Loder, 
I have an idea! While you are me, why 
shouldn’t I be you? Why shouldn’t I be John 
Loder instead of the vagrant we contem- 
plated? It covers everything —it explains 
everwthing. It’s magnificent! I’m amazed we 
never thought of it before.” 

Loder was still beside the desk. “I thought 
of it,” he said,. without looking back. 

“ And didn’t suggest it?’ 

“ No.” 

“Why?” 

Loder said nothing and the other colored. 

“Jealous of your reputation?” he said, 
satirically. 

“T have none to be jealous of.” 

Chileote laughed disagreeably. “Then you 
aren’t so far gone in philosophy as I thought. 
You have a niche in your own good opinion.” 

Again Loder was silent; then he smiled. 
“You have an oddly correct perception at 
times,” he said. “I suppose I have had a lame 
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sort of pride in keeping my name clean. But 
pride like that is out of fashion—and I’ve got 
to float. with the tide.” He laughed, the short 
laugh that Chilcote had heard once or twice 
before, and crossing the room, he stood beside 
his visitor. “ After all,” he said, “ what busi- 
ness have I with pride, straight or lame? 
Have my identity if you want it. When all 
defences have been broken down one barrier 
won’t save the’town.” Laughing again, he 
laid his hand on the other’s arm. “Come!” 
he said, “ give your orders. I capitulate.” 

An hour later the two men passed from 
Loder’s bedroom, where the final arrange- 
ments had been completed, back into the sit- 
ting-room, Loder came first, in faultless 
evening dress. His hair was carefully brush- 
ed, the clothes fitted him perfectly. To any 
glanee, critical or casual, he was the man who 
had mounted the stairs and entered the rooms 
earlier in the evening. Chilcote’s manner of 
walking and poise of the head seemed to have 
descended upon him with Chilcote’s clothes. 
Ile came imto the room hastily and passed to 
the desk. 

“T have no private papers,” he said, “so 
I have nothing to lock up. Everything can 
stand as it is. A woman named Robins comes 
in the mornings to clean up and light the fire; 
otherwise you must shift for yourself. No- 
body: will disturb you. Quiet—dead quiet, is 
about the one thing you can count on.” 

Chilcote, half halting in the doorway, 
made an attempt to laugh. Of the: two, he 
was noticeably the more embarrassed. In 
Loder’s well-worn, well-brushed tweed suit he 
felt stranded on his own personality, bereft 
for the moment of the familiar accessories 
that helped to cloak deficiencies and keep the 
wheel of conventionality comfortably rolling. 
He stood unpleasantly conscious of himself, 
unable to shape his sensations even in 
thought. He glanced at the fire, at the table, 
finally at the chair on which he had thrown 
his overcoat before entering the bedroom. At 
the sight of the coat his gaze brightened, the 
aimlessness forsook him, and he gave an ex- 
clamation of relief. 

“By Jove!” he said. “I clean forgot.” 

“ What?’ Loder looked round. 

“The rings.” He crossed to the coat and 
thrust his hand into the pocket. “The du- 
plicates only arrived this afternoon. The 
nick of time, eh?’ He spoke fast, his fingers 
searching busily. Occupation of any kind 
came as a boon. 
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Loder slowly followed him, and as the box 
was brought to light he leant forward in- 
terestedly. 

“As I told you, one is the copy of an old 
signet ring, the other a plain band—a plain 
gold band like a wedding-ring.” Chilcote 
laughed as he placed the four rings side by 
side on his palm. “I could think of nothing 
else that would be wide—and not ostentatious. 
You know how I detest display.” 

Loder touched the rings. “ You have good 
taste,” he said. “ Let’s see if they serve their 
purpose?” He picked them up and carried 
them to the lamp. 

Chileote followed him. “ That was an ugly 
wound!” he said, his curiosity reawakened as 
Loder extended his finger. “How did you 
come by it?’ 

The other smiled. 
said. 

“ Of bravery ?” 

“No. Quite the reverse.” He looked 
again at his hand, then glanced back at Chil- 
cote. “No,” he repeated, with an unusual 
impulse of confidence. “It serves to remind 
me that I am not exempt—that I have been 
fooled like other men.” 

“ That implies a woman ?” 

“Yes.” Again Loder looked at the scar on 
his finger. “I seldom recall the thing, it’s so 
absolutely past. But I rather like to re- 
member it to-night. I rather want you to 
know that I’ve been through the fire. It’s a 
sort of guarantee.” 

Chilcote made a hasty gesture, but the other 
interrupted it. 

“ Oh, I know you trust me. But you’re giv- 
ing me a risky post. I want you to see that 
women are out of my line—quite out of it.” 

“ But, my dear chap—” 

Loder went on without heeding. “This 
thing happened eight years ago at Santasa- 
lare,” he said, “a little place between Luna 
and Pistoria—a mere handful of houses 
wedged between two hills. A regular relic of 
old Italy crumbling away under flowers and 
sunshine, with nothing to suggest the present 
century except the occasional passing of a 
train round the base of one of the hills. I 
had literally stumbled upon the place on a 
long tramp south from Switzerland and had 
been tempted into a stay at the little inn. 
The night after my arrival something 
unusual occurred. There was an accident to 
the train at the point where it skirted the vil- 
lage. 


“Tt’s a memento,” he 
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“ There was a small excitement; all the in- 
habitants were anxious to help, and I took my 
share. As a matter of fact, the smash was 
not disastrous; the passengers were hurt and 
frightened, but nobody was killed.” He 
paused and looked at his companion, but see- 
ing him interested, went on: 

“ Amongst these passengers was an English 
lady. Of all concerned in the business, she 
was the least upset. When I came upon her 
she was sitting on the shattered door of one 
of the carriages, calmly rearranging her hat. 
On seeing me she looked up with the most 
charming smile imaginable. 

“*T have just been waiting for somebody 
like you,’ she said. ‘My stupid maid has 
got herself smashed up somewhere in the 
second-class carriages, and I have nobody to 
help me to find my dog.’ 

“Of course that first speech ought to have 
enlightened me, but it didn’t. I only saw the 
smile and heard the voice; I knew nothing of 
whether they were deep or shallow. So I 
found the maid and found the dog. The first 
expressed gratitude; the other didn’t. I ex- 
tricated him with enormous difficulty from 
the wreck of the luggage-van and this was 
how he marked his appreciation.” He held 
out his hand and nodded towards the scar. 

Chileote glanced up. “So that’s the ex- 
planation ?” 

“Yes. I tried to conceal the thing when I 
restored the dog, but I was bleeding abomi- 
nably and I failed. Then the whole business 
was changed. It was I who needed seeing 
to, my new friend insisted; I who should be 
looked after, and not she. She forgot the dog 
in the newer interest of my wounded finger. 
The maid, who was practically unhurt, was 
sent on to engage rooms at the little inn, and 
she and I followed slowly. 

“That walk impressed me. There was an 
attractive mistiness of atmosphere in the 
warm night, a sensation more than attractive 
in being made much of by a woman of one’s 
own class and country after five years’ wan- 
dering.” He laughed, with a touch of 
irony. “ But I won’t take up your time with 
details. You know the progress of an or- 
dinary love-affair. Throw in a few more 
flowers and a little more sunshine than is 
usual, a man who is practically a hermit and 
a woman who knows the world by heart, and 
you have the whole thing. 

“ She insisted on staying in Santasalare for 
three days in order to keep my finger ban- 
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daged; she ended by staying three weeks in 
the hope of smashing up my life. 

“On coming to the hotel she had given no 
name; and in our first explanations to each 
other she led me to conclude her an unmar- 
ried girl. It was at the end of the three weeks 
that I learned that she was not a free agent, 
as I had innocently imagined, but possessed 
a husband whom she had left ill with ma- 
laria at Florence or Rome. 

“The news disconcerted me and I took no 
pains to hide it. After that the end came 
abruptly. In her eyes I had become a fool 
with middle-class principles; in my eyes— 
But there is no need for that. She left San- 
tasalare the same night in a great confusion 
of trunks and hat-boxes; and next morning I 
strapped on my knapsack and I turned my 
face to the south.” 

“ And women don’t count ever after?’ Chil- 
cote smiled, beguiled out of himself. 

Loder laughed. “ That’s what I’ve been 
trying to convey. Once bitten, twice shy!” 
He laughed again and slipped the two rings 
over his finger with an air of finality. 

“ Now, shall I start? This is the latch- 
key?’ He drew a key from the pocket of 
Chileote’s evening clothes. “ When I get to 
Grosvenor Square I am to find your house, go 
straight in, mount the stairs, and there on my 
right hand will be the door of your—I mean 
my own—private rooms. I think I’ve got it 
all by heart. I feel inspired; I feel that I 
can’t go wrong.” He handed the two remain- 
ing rings to Chilcote and picked up the over- 
coat. 

“T’'ll stick on till I get a wire,” he said. 
“Then T’ll come back and we'll reverse 
again.” He slipped on the coat and moved 
back towards the table. Now that the decisive 
moment had come, it embarrassed him. 
Searcely knowing how to bring it to an end, 
he held out his hand. 

Chilcote took it, paling a little. “’Twill be 
all right!” he said, with a sudden return of 
nervousness. “Twill be all right! And I’ve 
made it plain about—about the remuneration ? 
A hundred a week—hbesides all expenses.” 

Loder smiled again. “My pay? Oh yes, 
you’ve made it clear as day. Shall we say 
good night now ?” 

“Yes. Good night!” 

There was a strange, distant note in Chil- 
cote’s voice, but the other did not pretend to 
hear it. He pressed the hand he was holding, 
though the cold dampness of it repelled him. 
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“ Good night!” he said again. 

“ Good night!” 

They stood for a moment, awkwardly look- 
ing at each other, then Loder quietly disen- 
gaged his: hand, crossed the room, and passed 
through the door. 

Chilecote, left standing alone in the middle 
of the room, listened while the last sound of 
the other’s footsteps was audible on the un- 
carpeted stairs; then, with a furtive, hurried 
gesture, he caught up the green-shaded lamp 
and passed into Loder’s bedroom. 


CHAPTER VIII 
| *‘O all men come portentous moments, 


difficult moments, triumphant moments. 

Loder had had his examples of all three, 
but no moment in his career ever equalled in 
strangeness of sensation that in which, 
dressed in another man’s clothes, he fitted 
the latch-key for the first time into the 
door of the other man’s house. 

The act was quietly done. The key fitted 
the lock smoothly and his fingers turned it 
without hesitation, though his heart, usually 
extremely steady, beat sharply for a second. 
The hall loomed massive and sombre despite 
the modernity of electric lights. It was dark- 
ly and expensively decorated in black and 
brown; a frieze of wrought bronze, represent- 
ing peacocks with outspread tails, ornamented 
the walls; the banisters were of heavy iron- 
work and the somewhat formidable fireplace 
was of the same dark metal. 

Loder looked about him, then advanced, his 
heart again beating quickly as his hand 
touched the cold banister and he began his 
ascent of the stairs. But at each step his 
confidence strengthened, his feet became more 
firm, until, at the head of the stairs, as if to 
disprove his assurance, his pulses played him 
false once more, this time to a more serious 
tune. From the further end of a well-lighted 
corridor a maid was coming straight in his 
direction. 

For one short second all things seemed to 
whiz about him; the certainty of detection 
overpowered his mind. The indisputable 
knowledge that he was John Loder and no 
other, despite all armor of effrontery and 
dress, so dominated him that all other con- 
siderations shrank before it. It wanted but 
a word, one simple word of denunciation, and 
the whole scheme was shattered. In the dis- 
may of the moment, he almost wished that 
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the word might be spoken and the suspense 
ended. 

But the maid came on in silence, and so 
incredible was the silence that Loder moved 
onward too. He came within a yard of her, 
and still she did not speak; then as he passed 
her she drew back respectfully against the 
wall. 

The strain, so astonishingly short, had been 
immense, but with its slackening came a 
strong reaction. The expected humiliation 
seethed suddenly to a desire to dare Fate. 
Pausing quickly, he turned and called the 
woman back. 

The spot where he had halted was vividly 
bright, the ceiling light being directly above 
his head; and as she came towards him he 
raised his face deliberately and waited. 

She looked at him without surprise or in- 
terest. “ Yes, sir?” she said. 

“Is your mistress in?” he asked. He could 
think of no other question, but it served its 
purpose as a test of his voice. 

Still the woman showed no surprise. “ She’s 
not in, sir,” she answered. “ But she’s ex- 
pected in half an hour.” ‘ 

“In half an hour? All right! That’s all 
I wanted.” With a movement of decision 
Loder walked back to the stair-head, turned 
to the right, and opened the door of Chil- 
cote’s rooms. 

The door opened on a short wide passage; 
on one side stood the study, on the other the 
bed, bath, and dressing rooms. With a blind 
sense of knowledge and unfamiliarity, bred 
of much description on Chileote’s part, he 
put his hand on the study door and, still 
exalted by the omen of his first success, 
turned the handle. 

Inside the room there was firelight and 
lamplight and a studious air of peace. The 
realization of this and a slow incredulity at 
Chileote’s voluntary renunciation were his 
first impressions; then his attention was need- 
ed for more imminent things. 

As he entered, the new secretary was re- 
turning a volume to its place on the book- 
shelves. At sight of him he pushed it hastily 
into position and turned round. 

“T was making a few notes on the political 
position of Khorasan,” he said, glancing with 
slight apprehensiveness at the other’s face. 
He was a small, shy man with few social at- 
tainments, but an extraordinary amount of 
learning. The antithesis of the alert Bless- 
ington, whom he had replaced. 
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Loder bore his scrutiny without flinching. 
Indeed, it struck him suddenly that there was 
a fund of interest, almost of excitement, in 
the encountering of each new pair of eyes. 
At the thought he moved ferward to the 
desk. 

“ Thank you, Greening,” he said. 
useful bit of work.” ; 

The secretary glanced up,slightly puzzled. 
His endurance had been severely taxed in the 
fourteen days that he had filled his new post. 

“T’m glad you think so, sir,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. “You rather pooh-poohed the mat- 
ter this morning, if you remember.” 

Loder was taking off his coat, but stopped 
in the operation. 

“ This morning?” he said. “Oh, did.I? Did 
I?” Then struck by the opportunity the words 
gave him, he turned towards the secretary. 
“You've got to get used to me, Greening,” 
he said. “ You haven’t quite grasped me yet, 
I can see. I’m a man of moods, you know. 
Up to the present you’ve seen my slack side, 
my jarred side, but I have quite another when 
I care +o show it. I’m a sort of Jekyll and 
Hyde affair.” Again he laughed, and Green- 
ing echoed the sound diffidently. Chilcote 
had evidently discouraged familiarity. 

Loder eyed him with abrupt understatiding. 
He recognized the loneliness in the anxious, 
conciliatory manner. ; 

“You're tired,” he said, kindly. “Go to 
bed. I’ve got some thinking to do. Good 
night!” . He héld out his hand. 

Greening. took it, still half distrustful of 
this fresh side to so complex a man. 

“Good night, sir!” he said. “ To-morrow, 
if you approve, I shall go on with my notes. 
I hope you will have a restful night.” 

For a second Loder’s eyebrows went up, but 
he recovered himself instantly. 

“ Ah, thanks, Greening!” he said. “ Thanks! 
I think your hope will be fulfilled.” 

He watched the little secretary move softly 
and apologetically to the door; then he walk- 
ed to the fire, and resting his elbows on the 
mantelpiece, he .took his face in his hands. 

For a space he stood absolutely quiet, then 
his hands dropped to his sides and he turned 
slowly round. In that short space he had 
balanced things and found his bearings. The 
slight nervousness shown in his brusque sen- 
tences and overconfident manner faded out, 
and he faced facts steadily. 

With the return of his calmness, he took a 
long survey of the room. His glance bright- 
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ened appreciatively as it travelled from the 
walls lined with well-bound books to the lamps 
modulated to the proper light; from the lamps 
to the desk fitted with every requirement. 
Nothing was lacking. All he had once 
possessed, all he had since dreamed of, was 
here, but on a greater scale. To enjoy the 
luxuries of life a man must go long without 
them. Loder had lived severely—so severely 
that until three weeks ago he had believed 
himself exempt from the temptations of hu- 
manity. Then the voice of the world had 
spoken, and within him another voice had 
answered, with a tone so clamorous and in- 
sistent that it had outeried his surprised and 
incredulous wonder at its existence and its 
That had been the voice of sup- 
pressed ambition; but now as he stood in the 
new atmosphere a newer voice lifted itself. 
The joy of material things rose suddenly, 
overbalancing the last remnant of the phi- 
losophy he had reared. He saw all things in a 
fresh light—the soft carpets, the soft lights, 
the numberless pleasant, unnecessary things 
that color the passing landscape and oil the 
wheels of life. This was power—power made 
manifest. The choice bindings of one’s books, 
the quiet harmony of one’s surroundings, the 
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gratifying deference of one’s dependents— 
these were the visible, the outward signs, the 
things he had forgotten. 

Crossing the room slowly, he lifted and 
looked at the different papers on the desk. 
They had a substantial feeling, an impor- 


tance, an air of value. They were like the 
sclemn keys to so many vexed problems. Be- 
side the papers were a heap of letters neatly 
arranged and as yet unopened. He turned 
them over one by one. They were all thick, 
and interesting to look at. He smiled as he 
recalled his own scanty mail: envelopes long 
and bulky or narrow and thin—unwelcome 
manuscripts or very welcome checks. Hav- 
ing sorted the letters, he hesitated. It was 
his task to open them, but he had never 
in his life opened an envelope addressed to 
another man. 

He stood uncertain, weighing them in his 
hand. Then all at once a look of attention 
and surprise crossed his face, and he raised 
his head. Some one had unmistakably paused 
outside the door which Greening had left 
ajar. 

There was a moment of apparent doubt, 
then a stir of skirts, a quick uncertain knock, 
and the intruder entered. 
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For a couple of seconds she stood in the 
doorway; then, as Loder made no effort to 
speak, she moved into the room. She had 
apparently but just returned from some en- 
tertainment, for though she had drawn off her 
long gloves, she was still wearing an evening 
cloak of lace and fur. 

That she was Chilcote’s wife Loder instinc- 
tively realized the moment she entered the 
room. But a disconcerting confusion of 
ideas was all that followed the knowledge. 
He stood by the desk, silent and awkward, try- 
ing to fit his expectations to his knowledge. 
Then faced by the hopelessness of the task, 
he turned abruptly and looked at her again. 

She had taken off her cloak and was stand- 
ing by the fire. The compulsion of moving 
through life alone had set its seal upon her in 
a certain self-possession, a certain confidence 
of pose; yet her figure, as Loder then saw it, 
backgrounded by the dark books and gowned 
in pale blue, had a suggestion of youthful- 
ness that seemed a contradiction. The re- 
membrance of Chileote’s epithets “ cold” and 
“unsympathetic” came back to him with 
something like astonishment. He felt no un- 
certainty, no dread of diseovery and humilia- 
tion, in her presence as he had in the maid’s; 
yet there was something in her face that made 
him infinitely more uncomfortable. A look he 
could find no name for—a friendliness that 
studiously covered another feeling, whether 
question, distrust, or actual dislike he could 
not say. With a strange sensation of awk- 
wardness he sorted Chileote’s letters, waiting 
for her to speak. 

As if divining his thought, she turned 
towards him. “I’m afraid I rather intrude,” 
she said. “If you are busy—” 

His sense of courtesy was touched; he had 
begun life with a high opinion of women, and 
the words shook up an echo of the old senti- 
ment. 

“Don’t think that,” he said, hastily. 
was only looking through—my letters. You 
mustn’t rate yourself below letters.” He was 
conscious that his tone was hurried and his 
words a little jagged; but Eve did not appear 
to notice. Unlike Greening, she took the new 
manner without surprise. She had known 
Chileote for six years. 

“T dined with the Fraides to-night,” she 
said. “Mr. Fraide sent you a message.” 

Unconsciously Loder smiled. There was 
humor in the thought of a message to him 
from the great Fraide. To hide his amuse- 
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ment, he wheeled one of the big lounge-chairs 
forward. 

“ Indeed!” he said. “ Won’t you sit down?” 

They were near together now, and he saw 
her face more fully. Again he was taken 
aback. Chilcote had spoken of her as suc- 
cessful and intelligent, but never as beautiful. 
Yet her beauty was a rare and uncommon 
fact. Her hair was black—not a glossy black, 
but the dusky black that is softer than any 
brown; her eyes were large and of a pecul- 
iarly pure blue; and her eyelashes were black, 
beautifully curved, and of remarkable thick- 
ness. 

“ Won’t you sit down?” he said again, cut- 
ting short his thoughts with some confusion. 

“Thank you!” She gravely accepted the 
proffered chair. But he saw that without any 
ostentation she drew her skirts aside as she 
passed him. The action displeased him unac- 
countably. 

“ Well,” he said, shortly, “ what had Fraide 
to say?” He walked to the mantelpiece with 
his customary movement and stood watching 
her. The instinct towards hiding his face had 
left him. Her instant and uninterested ac- 
ceptance of him almost nettled him; his own 
half-contemptuous impression of Chilcote 
came to him unpleasantly, and with it the first 
desire to assert his own individuality. Stung 
by the conflicting emotions, he felt in Chil- 
cote’s pockets for something to smoke. 

Eve saw and interpreted the action. “ Are 
these your cigarettes?’ She leant towards a 
small table and took up a box made of 
lizard-skin. 

“Thanks!” He took the box from her, and 
as it passed from one to the other, he saw her 
glance at his rings. The glance was momen- 
tary; her lips parted to express question or 
surprise, then closed again without comment. 
More than any spoken words, the incident 
showed him the gulf that separated husband 
and wife. 

“Well?” he 
Fraide ?” 

At his words she sat straighter and looked 
at him more directly, as if bracing herself to 
a task. 

“Mr. Fraide is—is as interested as ever in 
you,” she began. 

“Or in you?” Loder made the interruption 
precisely as he felt Chileote would have made 
it. Then instantly he wished the words back. 

Eve’s warm skin colored more deeply; for 
a second the inscrutable underlying ex- 
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pression that puzzled him showed in her 
eyes, then she sank back into a corner of 
the chair. 

“Why do you make such a point of sneer- 
ing at my friends?” she asked, quietly. “I 
overlook it when you are—nervous.” She 
halted slightly on the word. “ But you are 
not nervous to-night.” 

Loder, to his great humiliation, reddened. 
Except for an occasional outburst on the part 
of Mrs. Robins, his charwoman, he had not 
merited a woman’s displeasure for years. 

“The sneer was unintentional,” he said. 

For the first time Eve showed a personal 
interest. She looked at him in a puzzled way. 
“Tf your apology was meant,” she said, hesi- 
tatingly, “ I should be glad to accept it.” 

Loder, uncertain of how to take the words, 
moved back to the desk. He carried an un- 
lighted cigarette between his fingers. 

There was an interval in which neither 
spoke. Then at last, conscious of its awk- 
wardness, Eve rose. With one hand on the 
back of her chair she looked at him. 

“ Mr. Fraide thinks it’s such a pity that ”— 
she stopped to choose her words—“ that you 
should lose hold on things—lose interest in 
things, as you are doing. He has been think- 
ing a good deal about you in the last three 
weeks—ever since the day of your—your ill- 
ness in the House; and it seems to him ”— 
again she broke off, watching Loder’s averted 
head—“ it seems to him that if you made one 
real effort now, even now, to shake off your 
restlessness, that your—your health might im- 
prove. He thinks that the present crisis would 
be ”—she hesitated—“ would give you a tre- 
mendous opportunity. Your trade interests, 
bound up as they are with Persia, would give 
any opinion you might hold a double weight.” 
Almost unconsciously a touch of warmth 
crept into her words. 

“ Mr. Fraide talked very seriously about the 
beginning of your career. He said that if 
only the spirit of your first days could come 
back—” Her tone grew quicker, as though 
she feared ridicule in Loder’s silence. “He 
asked me to use my influence. I know that 
T have little—none, perhaps—but I couldn’t 
tell him that, and so—so I promised.” 

“ And have kept the promise.” Loder spoke 
at random. Her manner and her words had 
both affected him. There was a sensation of 
unreality in his brain. 

“Yes,” she answered. 
do—what I can.” 
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As she spoke, a sudden realization of the 
effort she was making struck upon him, and 
with it his scorn of Chileote rose in renewed 
force. 

“ My intention—” he began, turning to her. 
Then the futility of any declaration silenced 
him. “I shall think over what you say,” he 
added, after a minute’s wait. “I suppose I 
can’t say more than that.” 

Their eyes met and she smiled a little. 

“T don’t believe I expected as much,” she 
said. “I think [ll go now. You have been 
wonderfully patient.” Again she smiled 
slightly, at the same time extending her hand. 
The gesture was quite friendly, but in Loder’s 
eyes it held relief as well as friendliness; and 
when their hands met he noticed that her fin- 
gers barely brushed his. 

He picked up her cloak and carried it 
across the room. As he held the door open, 
he laid it quietly across her arm. 

“T’ll think over what you’ve said,” he re- 
peated. 

Again she glanced at him as if suspecting 
sarcasm; then, partly reassured, she paused. 
“ You will always despise your opportunities, 
and I suppose I shall always envy them,” she 
said. “ That’s the way with men and women. 
Good night!” With another faint smile she 
passed out into the corridor. 

Loder waited till he heard the outer door 
close, then he crossed the room thoughtfully 
and dropped into the chair that she had va- 
eated. He sat for a time looking at the hand 
her fingers had touched; then he lifted his 
head with a characteristic movement. 

“By Jove!” he said, aloud, “ how cordially 
she detests him!” 


CHAPTER IX 


ODER slept soundly and dreamlessly in 
es Chilcote’s canopied bed. To him the 
big room with its severe magnificence 
suggested ‘nothing of the gloom and solitude 
that it held in its owner’s eyes. The pon- 
derous furniture, the high ceiling, the heavy 
curtains, unchanged since the days of Chil- 
cote’s grandfather, all hinted at a far-reach- 
ing ownership that stirred him. The owner- 
ship was mythical in his regard, and the pos- 
sessions a mirage, but they filled the day. 
And surely, sufficient for the day— 

That was his frame of mind as he opened 
his eyes on the following morning, and lay 
appreciative of his comfort, of the surround- 
ing space, even of the light that filtered 
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through the curtain chinks, suggestive of a 
world recreated. With day, all things seem 
possible to a healthy man. He stretched his 
arms luxuriously, delighting in the glossy 
smoothness of the sheets. 

What was it Chilcote had said? 
live for a day than exist for a lifetime! That 
was true; and life had begun. At thirty-six 
he was to know it for the first time. 

He smiled, but without irony. Man is at 
his best at thirty-six, he mused. He has re- 
tained his enthusiasms and shed his exuber- 
ances; he has learned what to pick up and 
what to pass by; he no longer imagines that 
to drain a cup one must taste the dregs. He 
closed his eyes and stretched again, not his 
arms only this time, but his whole body. The 
pleasure of his mental state insisted on a 
physical expression. Then sitting up in bed, 
he pressed the electric bell. 

Chilcote’s new valet responded. 

“Pull those curtains, Renwick!” he said. 
“What's the time?” He had passed the or- 
deal of Renwick’s eyes the night before. 

The man was slow, even a little stupid. He 
drew back the curtains carefully, then looked 
at the small clock on the dressing-table. 
“ Eight o’clock, sir. I didn’t expect the bell 
so early, sir.” 

Loder felt reproved, and a pause followed. 

“ May I bring your cup of tea, sir?” 


Better 


“No. Not just yet. I'll have a bath first.” 
Renwick showed ponderous uncertainty. 


“ Warm, sir?” he hazarded. 

“No. Cold.” 

Still perplexed, Renwick left the room. 

Loder smiled to himself. The chances of 
discovery in that quarter were not large. He 
was inclined to think that Chileote had even 
overstepped necessity in the matter of his 
valet’s dulness. 

He breakfasted alone, following Chilcote’s 
habit, and after breakfast found his way to 
the study. 

As he entered, Greening rose with the same 
conciliatory haste that he had shown the night 
before. 

Loder nodded to him. “ Early at work?” he 
said, pleasantly. 

The little man showed instant, almost ri- 
diculous, relief. “Good morning, sir,” he 
said; “you too are early. I rather feared 
your nerves troubled you after I left last 
night, for I found your letters still unopened 


this morning. But I am glad to see you look 
so well.” 
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Drawn by CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


AS SHE CAME TOWARDS THEM, FRAIDE DREW 


Loder promptly turned his back to the light. 
“Oh, last night’s letters!” he said. “ To tell 
you the truth, Greening, my wife ”—his hesi- 
tation was very slight—* my wife looked me 
up after you left, and we gossiped. I clean 
forgot the post.” He smiled in an explana- 
tory way as he moved to the desk and picked 
up the letters. 

With Greening’s eyes upon him, there was 
no time for seruples. With very creditable 
coolness he began opening the envelopes one 
by one. The letters were unimportant, and 
he passed them one after another to the sec- 
retary, experiencing a slight thrill of authori- 
ty as each left his hand. Again the fact that 
power is visible in little things came to his 
mind. 

“ Give me my engagement-book, Greening,” 
he said, when the letters had been disposed of. 

The book that Greening handed him was 


AWAY 


HIS HAND IN READINESS TO GREET HER. 


neat in shape and bound, like Chilcote’s 
cigarette-case, in lizard-skin. 

As Loder took it, the gold monogram “ J, C.” 
winked at him in the bright morning light. 
The incident moved his sense of humor. He 
and the book were cooperators in the fraud, 
it seemed. He felt an inclination to wink 
back. Nevertheless, he opened it with proper 
gravity and skimmed the pages. 

The page devoted to the day was almost 
full. On every other line were jottings in 
Chileote’s irregular hand, and twice amongst 
the entries appeared a prominent cross in blue 
pencilling. Loder’s interest quickened as his 
eye caught the mark. It had been agreed be- 
tween them that only engagements essential 
to Chileote’s public life need be carried 
through during his absence, and these, to save 
confusion, were to be crossed in blue pencil. 
The rest, for the most part social claims, were 
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to be left to circumstance and Loder’s inclina- 
tion, Chileote’s erratic memory always ac- 
counting for the breaking of trivial promises. 

But Loder in his new energy was anxious 
for obligations; the desire for fresh and 
greater tests grew with indulgence. He 
seanned the two lines with eagerness. The 
first was an interview with Cresham, one of 
Chileote’s supporters in Wark; the other an 
engagement to lunch with Fraide. At the 
idea of the former his interest quickened, but 
at thought of the latter it quailed momen- 
tarily. Had the entry been a royal command 
it would have affected him infinitely less. 
For a space his assurance faltered; then, by 
coincidence, the recollection of Eve and Eve’s 
words of last night came back to him, and his 
mind was filled with a new sensation. 

Because of Chileote, he was despised by 
Chileote’s wife! There was no denying that 
in all the pleasant excitement of the adven- 
ture that knowledge had rankled. It came 
to him now linked with remembrance of the 
slight reluctant touch of her fingers, the 
faintly evasive dislike underlying her glance. 
It was a trivial thing, but it touched his pride 
asaman. That was how he put it to himself. 
It wasn’t that he valued this woman’s opinion 
—any woman’s opinion; it was merely that 
it touched his pride. He turned again to the 
window and gazed out, the engagement-book 
still between his hands. What if he com- 
pelled her respect? What if by his own per- 
sonality cloaked under Chilcote’s identity he 
forced her to admit his capability? It was a 
matter of pride, after all—scarcely even of 
pride; self-respect was a better word. 

Satisfied by his own reasoning, he turned 
back into the room. 

“See to those letters, Greening,” he said. 
“ And for the rest of the morning’s work you 
might go on with your Khorasan notes. I be- 
lieve we'll all want every inch of knowledge 
we can get in that quarter before we’re much 
older. I'll see you again later.” With a re- 
assuring nod he crossed the room and passed 
through the door. 

He lunched with Fraide at his club, and 
afterwards walked with him to Westminster. 
The walk and lunch were both memorable. 
In that hour he learned many things that had 
been sealed to him before. He tasted his 
first draught of real elation, his first drop of 
real discomfiture. He saw for the first time 
how a great man may condescend—how unos- 
tentatiously, how fully, how delightfully. 
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He felt what tact and kindness perfectly com- 
bined may accomplish, and he burned inward- 
ly with a sense of duplicity that crushed and 
elated him alternately. He was John Loder, 
friendless, penniless, with no present and no 
future, yet he walked down Whitehall in the 
full light of day with one of the greatest 
statesmen England has known. 

Some strangers were being shown over the 
Terrace when he and Fraide reached the 
House, and noticing the open door, the old 
man paused. , 

“T never refuse fresh air,” he said. “ Shall 
we take another breath of it before settling 
down?’ He took Loder’s arm and drew him 
forward. As they passed through the doorway 
the pressure of his fingers tightened. “I shall 
reckon to-day amongst my pleasantest memo- 
ries, Chilcote,” he said, gravely. “I can’t 
explain the feeling, but I seem to have touch- 
ed Eve’s husband—the real yon, more closely 
this morning than I ever did before. It has 
been a genuine happiness.” He looked up 
with the eyes that, through al! his years of 
action and responsibility, had remained so 
bright. 

But Loder paled suddenly, and his glance 
turned to the river—wide, mysterious, secret. 
Unconsciously Fraide had stripped the illu- 
sion. It was not John Loder who walked 
here; it was Chileote—Chilcote with his po- 
sition, his constituency—his wife. He half 
extricated his arm, but Fraide held it. 

“No,” he said. “Don’t draw away from 
me. You have always been too ready to do 
that. It is not often I have a pleasant 
truth to tell. I won’t be deprived of the en- 
joyment.” 

“Can the truth ever be pleasant, sir?” 
Involuntarily Loder echoed Chilecote. 

Fraide looked up. He was half a head 
shorter than his companion, though his dig- 
nity concealed the fact. “ Chilcote,” he said, 
seriously, “ give up cynicism! It is the trade 
mark of failure, and I do not like it in my 
—friends.” 

Loder said nothing. The quiet insight of 
the reproof, its mitigating kindness, touched 
him sharply. In that moment he saw the 
rails down which he had sent his little car 
of existence spinning, and the sight daunted 
him. The track was steeper, the gauge nar- 
rower, than he had guessed; there were curves 
and sidings upon which he had not reckoned. 
He turned his head and met Fraide’s glance. 

“Don’t count too much on me, sir,” he said, 
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slowly. “I might disappoint you again.” 
His voice broke off on the last word, for the 
sound of other voices and of laughter came 
to them across the Terrace as a group of two 
women and three men passed through the 
open door. At a glance he realized that the 
slighter of the two women was Eve. 

Seeing them, she disengaged herself from 
her party and came quickly forward. He saw 
her cheeks flush and her eyes brighten pleas- 
antly as they rested on his companion; but 
he noticed also that after her first cursory 
glance she avoided his own direction. 

As she came towards them, Fraide drew 
away his hand in readiness to greet her. 

“Here comes my godchild!” he said. “I 
often wish, Chileote, that I could do away 
with the prefix.” He added the last words in 
an undertone as she reached them; then he 
responded warmly to her smile. 

“What!” he said. “Turning the Terrace 
into the Garden of Eden in January! We 
cannot allow this.” 

Eve laughed. “Blame Lady Sarah!” she 
said. “ We met at lunch, and she carried me 
off. Needless to say I hadn’t to ask where.” 

They both laughed, and Loder joined, a 
little uncertainly. He had yet to learn that 
the devotion of Fraide and his wife was a 
long-standing jest in their particular set. 

At the sound of his tardy laugh Eve 
turned to him. “I hope I didn’t rob you of 
all sleep last night,” she said. “I caught him 
in his den,” she explained, turning to Fraide, 
“and invaded it most courageously. I be- 
lieve we talked till two.” 

Again Loder noticed how quickly she look- 


ed from him to Fraide. The knowledge 
roused his self-assertion. 

“T had an excellent night,” he said. “Do I 
look as if I hadn’t slept ?” 

Somewhat slowly and reluctantly Eve 


looked back. “ No,” she said, truthfully, and 
with a faint surprise that to Loder seemed the 
first genuine emotion she had shown regard- 
ing him. “No. I don’t think I ever saw 
you look so well.” She was quite unconscious 
and very charming as she made the admission. 
It struck Loder that her coloring of hair and 
eyes gained by daylight—was brightened and 
vivified by their setting of sombre river and 
sombre stone. 

Fraide smiled at her affectionately; then 
looked at Loder. “Chileote has got a new 
lease of nerves, Eve,” he said, quietly. “ And 
I—believe I have got a new henchman. But 
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I see my wife beckoning to me. I must have 
a word with her before she flits away. May 
I be excused?” He made a courteous gesture 
of apology; then smiled at Eve. 

She looked after him as he moved away. 
“T sometimes wonder what I should do if 
anything were to happen to the Fraides,” she 
said, a little wistfully. Then almost at once 
she laughed, as if regretting her impulsive- 
ness. “ You heard what he said,” she went 
on, in a different voice. “Am I really to con- 
gratulate you?” 

The change of tone stung Loder unac- 
countably. “Will you always disbelieve in 
me?” he asked. 

Without answering, she walked slowly 
across the deserted Terrace and, pausing by 
the parapet, laid her hand on the stonework. 
Still in silence she looked out across the 
river. 

Loder had followed closely. Again her 
aloofness seemed a challenge. “Will you 
always disbelieve in me?” he repeated. 

‘At Jast she looked up at him, slowly. 

“ Have you ever given me cause to believe ?” 
she asked, in a quiet voice. 

To this truth he found no answer, though 
the subdued incredulity nettled him afresh. 

Prompted to a further effort, he spoke 
again. “Patience is necessary with every 
person and every circumstance,” he said. 
“We've all got to wait and see.” 

She did not lower her gaze as he spoke; 
and there seemed to him something dis- 
concerting in the clear, candid blue of her 
eyes. With a sudden dread of her next words, 
he moved forward and laid his hand beside 
hers on the parapet. 

“Patience is needed for every one,” he 
repeated, quickly. “Sometimes a man is like 
a bit of wreckage; he drifts till some force 
stronger than himself gets in his way and 
stops him.” He looked again at her face. 
He scarcely knew what he was saying; he 
only felt that he was a man in an egregiously 
false position, trying stupidly to justify him- 
self. “Don’t you believe that flotsam can 
sometimes be washed ashore?” he asked. 

High above them Big Ben chimed. 

Eve raised her head. It almost seemed to 
him that he could see her answer trembling 
on her lips; then the voice of Lady Sarah 
Fraide came cheerfully from behind them. 

“Eve!” she called. “Eve! We must fly. 
It’s absolutely three o’clock !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. Cory 


HEN Aunt Margaret, in order one. I have put the house in good order, 
to enable her young sister-in- and I expect you to help me to keep it so. 
law to attend the annual meet- We can enjoy ourselves better in a nice clean 
ing of the club, agreed to take house than in one that is all mixed up, can’t 
charge of Jamie for the day, we?” 
she felt herself quite com- “Dun’no’!” said Jamie, without enthu- 

petent to the situation. Although her maiden siasm. He was studying his aunt’s face. 

estate naturally left her 
without much _ responsi- 
ble personal contact with 
children, she was not at 
all lacking in ideas con- 
cerning them. She had 
seen them in _ public 
places, and had her pri- 
vate opinion of the way 
they behaved; she had 
several young relatives, 

. and—most enlightening 
experience of all—she 
lived in an apartment- 
house wherein a number 

of children were con- 
fined. 

She began operations 
according to a_ well- 
planned programme. 
She rose early, and had 
her work done, and the 
pudding for luncheon in 
the oven—a wholesome 
rice pudding, such as 
little boys ought to eat, 
with a _ sprinkling of 
raisins and currants by 
way of enticement—all 
before Jamie arrived. 

“Now, my dear,” said 
she, kindly but firmly, as 
she took off his wraps, 
“vou and I are going to 
have a long day together, 
and, I hope, a pleasant 


























“You and I are going to have a long day together.” 
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Pushing down the paws and tail of the 


“Well, we can. Take my word for it. 
There are plenty of ways you can play with- 
out tearing things to pieces.” 

“Have you got any little boys and girls?” 
asked Jamie, a bit wildly. His lips trembled; 
so did his aunt’s heart. Mercy! was he going 
to cry? 

“No, dear, I have no little boys or girls, 
but I have the finest cat you ever saw. 
Here, kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

Jamie permitted himself to be consoled, 
which was fortunate, since just then the 
electric bell burred in the hallway, and a visit- 
or was shown into the tiny parlor. Aunt 
Margaret, after a glance at the satisfied little 
boy resting decorously on the window-seat 
of the sitting-room, stroking the cat, went 
back to her guest with an easy mind. They 
had important matters to discuss: There was 
a prospect of a change of janitors. A new 


flat building was to be 
built next door— how 
much light would it cut 
off? Young Mr. Hyson, 
in B 16, did not get 
home the other night 
until after the last hall- 
boy had locked up and 
gone home. This was the 
second time in a month. 
Every one was so sorry 
fer poor Mrs. Hyson. 
Occasionally Aunt Mar- 
garet’s mind turned to- 
ward her younger guest, 
and once she thought she 
heard the sound of run- 
ning water. But, on the 
whole, she had a pleasant 
visit, and bade her friend 
good-by in calmness of 
soul. 

“Jamie dear, did you 
get tired of waiting for 
auntie?” she inquired in 
dulcet tones, as she shut 
the outer door. There 
was no response; the sit- 
ting-room was empty. 
Where on earth was the 
boy? She looked in 
every room in turn. As 
she passed the bath-room 
door on her way to the 
kitchen, a trickle of wa- 
ter creeping under the 
door caught her eye; at the same moment a 
splash and a laugh caught her ear. She 
opened the door. There was Jamie, sitting 
blissfully astride the head of the tub, pushing 
down the paws and tail of the luckless cat as 
fast as they appeared above the water. 

“Stay down there! Get a good bath!” he 
shouted. “Get your footses clean! Black 
footses! Shame on you!” — 

Aunt Margaret reseued the cat with one 
hand and bore Jamie off with the other. She 
carried the cat by the nape of his neck, and 
Jamie by the nape of his jacket, and deposited 
them both, dripping, on the kitchen oilcloth. 
She did not trust herself to speak—at best, 
language seemed inadequate—and she went 
back to turn off the water and mop up the 
bath-room floor. 

“T do hope it won’t drip down and spoil the 
ceiling of C 25,” she reflected, as she worked 


luckless cat. 
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in frantic haste. “ That woman would report 
me at once, and never let me hear the last of 
it. I wonder what ”—she swallowed—“ I won- 
der what Jamie is up to now?” 

She found out as soon as she entered the 
kitchen, though it took her a moment to get 
her bearings and discover the cause of the 
smoke that dimmed her vision and—oh, ye 
gods!—the smell that smote her nostrils! 
Through the reek she caught a glimpse of the 
coughing cat on the window-sill, pressed close 
against the glass, and the intensely interested 
face of the little boy bending over the stove. 
Her skirts swished with the vehemence of her 
motions as she threw open the window, tossed 
rubber bands and other foreign objects off 
the hot stove, and bore away a limp child, 
hung helpless over her hip. 

For a lengthy period thereafter—it seemed 
to him ages long—Jamie sat upon his aunt’s 
lap, firmly held in a muscular grip, and lis- 
tened to her opinion of his conduct and her 
prophecies as to his future; but at last the 
imminence of the luncheon hour released him. 
He was led back to the kitchen, firmly held 
by one hand, and for some minutes dragged 
from stove to sink and china-closet, as Miss 
Margaret’s duties called her. But this soon 
proved too irksome, and he was placed on a 
chair and bid to watch the few indestructi- 
ble English sparrows that flew*about. The 
window gave on a fire-escape; so that even if 
he leaned out and fell, the iron baleony would 
catch him. Aunt Margaret, as her wont was, 
fell to on her work with a single mind. 

Five minutes later she was sitting in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, sobbing aloud 
over the recovered boy. Oh! If he had 
fallen! He was only a baby, after all— 
auntie’s baby! Did he want some dinner, 
and some nice rice pudding with raisins in it? 

He sat on her lap at table, his soft curls 
bobbing against her stiff shirt-waist. She 
fed him as if he were six months old, laughed 
at him, talked streams of nonsense at him, 
dropped kisses now and then on the top of 
his head — behaved just as his mother did. 
Jamie leaned closer, as if he felt at home. 
His vigorous young muscles relaxed. 

“Jamie sleepy!” he murmured, with his 
mouth full. 

“Of course you are, darling! I remember, 
now, your mother said you always took a nap 
after luncheon. Auntie will carry you. Here 
is a nice cool place, on the sitting-room 
lounge; you can watch the goldfish swimming 
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round and round, until you go to sleep. 
Auntie will sit in the big chair, and perhaps 
she’ll take a little bit of a nap herself.” 
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Watching the Sparrows. 
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Bore away a limp child, hung helpless over her hip. 


It was no definite sound that aroused her, 
for Jamie’s movements had been wary, but 
rather a sense of impending trouble. 

“ Jamie dear, come here to auntie. What 
are you doing—pet?” She hadn’t intended 
the last word to be quite so emphatic, or to 
speak it in quite such a tone. She leapt to- 








“* Didn't kill him! 


Fust fished him!” -* 


ward the fish-bowl, and she hoped she had 
saved Goldie’s life. But the poor creature look- 
ed very much squashed, and he floated on top 
of the water in a most discouraging fashion. 

Aunt Margaret rose to the occasion. Re- 
freshed by her nap, she did not hesitate to 
take drastic measures. She bore the boy off 
to the kitchen and tied 
him fast in a chair. 

“Now, young man, 
we'll see if you get into 
any more mischief till I 
have the dishes washed! 
Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself—killing a poor 
little goldfish ?” 

“Didn’t kill him! Just 
fished him!” muttered 
Jamie. His brow was 
overeast, his jaw under- 
hung. “What are gold 
fishes good for, anyhow, 
if you can’t fish ’em? 
Wouldn’t have such a 
fish! No good on earth.” 

Aunt Margaret glanced 
at the clock. Thank 
Heaven, it was verging 
on four. In another hour 
or so she would be re- 
leased; until then she 
might as well yield to him. 
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Into the brief space 
of the following hour she 
crowded the varied ex- 
periences of several life- 
times. She was first a 
horse, driven by an ex- 
acting rider much given 
to bouncing and shout- 
ing; and next the en- 
gineer of a _ choo-choo 
train made up of all her 
parlor and sitting-room 
chairs. In this capacity 
she rang her silver table- 
bell till the tongue fell 
out, while..Jamie tooted 
and puffed in the most 
lifelike manner. In rapid 
succession thereafter she 
essayed the parts of a fly- 
ing birdie, crying peep- 
peep; an ooh-bear, gut- 
turally growling; an old 
witch; a fairy, with the 
poker for a wand; a 
doctor, prescribing learn- 
edly for a dejected cat 
wrapped in a shawl and 
held on the sofa by main 
force; and an undertaker, presiding over the 
funeral of a dead goldfish. 

When Jamie’s mother arrived, fresh, and 
daintily dressed, Aunt Margaret was too ex- 
hausted to feel more than a languid wonder 
that any one in the world could be so un- 
ruffled and contented. She looked on while 
Jamie was mumbled with kisses and showered 
with loving words, and an unwilling and limp 
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She was first a horse, driven by an exacting rider. 


little arm was stuffed into a reefer sleeve. 
Jamie’s protests that he didn’t want to go 
home, that it wasn’t time yet, and he wanted 
to play some more with Aunt Margaret, left 
her cold in spite of the half-envious con- 
gratulations of the young mother, who re- 
marked that the boy must have been having 
the time of his life, and that Aunt Margaret 
must be a wonder with children. 
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MISS JOSEPHINE 


DASKAM. 


ISS JOSEPHINE DASKAM, the suc- 
M cessful young author of The Memoirs 
of a Baby and innumerable popular 

short stories, is, in private life, Mrs. Seldon 
Bacon. Before her marriage, a few months 
ago, Miss ‘Daskam’s home was in Stamford, 
Connecticut, but she lives now in New York 
city. She is a graduate of Smith College, 
where she was noted for her cleverness and 
originality. Many amusing tales are told of 
her college days and of the surprises she gave 
her classmates. An absurd story was current 
the many things writtcn about her 
at the time of her marriage—a report that 
she had no love for children. This, to any 
one who has read Miss Daskam’s many de- 
lightful stories, is incredible. The real fact is 


among 


that she is extremely fond of children, and it 
is through her thorough sympathy with her 
subject that she is able to write so under- 
standingly about them. In The Memoirs of 
a Baby she is undoubtedly at her best. In 
this delightful study of a child she has 
written a story which is preeminently inter- 
esting to women. The heroine, Susy, from 
the time of her first appearance in the B&zar 
last April until her final farewell in the pages 
of the closing instalment of the story last 
month, has been one unending joy to her 
friends, and “ Binks,” that novel and fasci- 
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MISS CORY’S BUNGALOW IN MONTANA. 


nating young hero of romance, will bring Miss 
Daskam many fresh admirers. 

In the van of the army of women illustra- 
tors who are making lasting fame for them- 
selves stands Miss Fanny Y. Cory, whose in- 
imitable sketches of children are known 
wherever Harper’s Bazar is read. The pic- 
tured Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour, the 
“ Binks” of Miss Daskam’s Memoirs of a 
Baby, is her conception, and through many 
other stories and poems of children she has 
made herself a lasting place in the affections 
of the public. The “ Tragedies of Childhood,” 
published some months ago in the Bazar, are 
among her cleverest work. 

Miss Cory, although born and brought up 
in New Jersey, has recently gone to Montana 
to live. There she has built herself a bunga- 
low near Helena, and there she is storing up 
health and strength by a free outdoor life of 
tramping and bronco-riding. 

An interesting romance, which was quite 
aside from the programme, attached to the 
first production of the dramatization of 
Onoto Watanna’s Japanese Nightingale at 
Daly’s Theatre, in New York this season. 
The star, Miss Margaret Illington, soon after 
the play was produced became the wife of 
Mr. Daniel Frohman, the manager, who had, 
until Miss Illington’s advent, been considered 
a confirmed bachelor. The success of the 
play, which has equalled that of the book, 


has been no_ surprise. 
The story is tharming, 
and well suited to Miss 
Illington’s personality. 
It has, moreover, given 
the New York public an 
opportunity of becom- 
ing better acquainted 
with this very attractive 
actress. Miss Illington 
will be the leading lady 


of the new Lyceum 
Stock Company next 
season. 


The Baroness Speck 
von Sternburg, the wife 
of the present German 
minister at Washing: 
ton, has an interest fot 
American women quite 
beyond that given her 
by her husband’s official 
position. She was the 
heroine of one of the 
much-talked-of international marriages, hav- 
ing been a Kentucky belle before her mar- 
riage—Miss Lillian May Langham of Louis- 
ville. She met the Baron von Sternburg, 














MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON, 
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THE BARONESS VON STERNBURG IN HER BOUDOIR. 
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whose mother was an Englishwoman, in Lon- 
don, and there they were married in 1900. 
His appointment to succeed Minister von 
Holleben brought the Baroness back to her 
own people. 

Mme. Milka Ternina is filling the arduous 
position this season of chief dramatic soprano 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Her latest 
and most important triumph is her Kundry 
in “ Parsifal,” which has been one of the 
chief glories of Mr. Conried’s production of 
Wagner’s masterwork. Mme. Ternina won 
her laurels in America some years ago in the 
leading soprano parts of the Wagner music- 
dramas. Her Isolde, first seen here in 1900, 
revolutionized the popular conception of the 
part, and she has thrown new light on such 
familiar réles as Briinnhilde, Elizabeth, and 
Elsa. Her Tosca is one of her finest imper- 
sonations, and has been much in evidence 
this season. There is little doubt, judging 
from the extraordinary hold which Mme. Ter- 
nina has taken on the opera-going public, 
that she has succeeded to the place left va- 
cant by Lilli Lehmann. 

















for spring and autumn as 
well. Those were the days 
when the family wardrobe 
was a matter of most serious 
import, and the providing of 
all its details a great tax on 
the time and strength. The 
first change of custom came 
when spring and autumn 
fashions were introduced, 
and when it was announced 
that old winter costumes were 
unsuitable for spring and 
autumn, and that there must 
be new gowns for each sea- 
son. While this rule was 
not followed by every one, 
and the question of expense 
made it impossible for many, 
the common sense of the 
proposition was soon mani- 
fest and economical indi- 
viduals were the first to take 
advantage of it, in so far 
that instead of providing 
such a quantity of clothes at 
one time—that is, for au- 
tumn and winter—two dif- 
ferent sets comprising no 
more in number were decided 
to be infinitely better. A 
woman who follows this rule 
looks much more smartly 
gowned in consequence. 
There is no doubt that the 
every-day constant wear of a 
gown necessitates the greatest 
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OW that fashionable people find it necessary for their 
health and happiness to go South the moment the weath- 
er becomes cold, and to go North the moment it becomes warm, old- 
fashioned ideas about clothes seem strangely incongruous. Summer and 

winter were always, of old, considered the two seasons of the year for which 
an entire outfit was required, a sufficient amount and variety of clothing 
being included to furnish a difference in weight such as would be suitable 





















































SHORT STREET Gown of gray cheviot trimmed with black and 
white braid on which are embroidered white silk stars; buttons 
embroidered to match. 
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ELDERLY LADY’S COAT AND SKIRT CosTUME of iron-gray 
materia! trimmed with stitching and smoked-pearl buttons. 


care to prevent its looking 
shabby before its time, whereas, 
with another to change to oc- 
casionally, it will keep its 
freshness an indefinite length 
of time, always provided it is 
carefully brushed and put 
away after wearing. 

About midwinter is an ex- 
cellent time to purchase a 
street costume suitable for 
spring wear. As a rule the 
ready-made winter costumes 
are not heavy enough in weight 
nor warmly enough lined to 
wear in winter without some 
extra waist or wrap, but are 
quite warm enough for spring 
weather. The prices for these 
costumes are half what was ask- 
ed earlier in the season, and 
there is a good choice of styles. 
There are always so many dif- 
ferent models provided, that it 
would be quite impossible for 
all to be sold, and among them 
are often to be found the 
fashions that will reign su- 
preme for spring and summer, 
but which were almost too 
novel to be accepted at first 
showing in the winter. 

A plain, serviceable, and 
practical gown for street wear 
is the most necessary for the 
early spring, and the darker 
mixed cheviots are the most 
satisfactory. A very dark gray, 
almost black—in fact, a black 
with flecks of white —the 
mixed plaids, blue and green 
or gray and black, but in small 
checks, are all very smart, and 
are made up in several dif- 
ferent designs. As was prophe- 
sied, the short jacket rather 
than the long coat will be 
fashionable this spring, and 
both the tight-fitting Eton and 
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StmPLe EVENING CoaT of white cloth, the yoke trimmed with rows of wide white silk braid and pastilles made 
of white silk cords; little vest, revers, and cuffs of pink velvet embroidered with fine white cord; lace frills 
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everybody, and in 
consequence some 
other color may be 
given the prefer- 
ence. The one-color 
scheme is most 
elaborately worked 
out in the spring 
fashions this year. 
A rough cheviot 
or cloth costume 
in a dark shade 
of violet is 
made much 
more becom- 
ing and in- 
finitely more 
effective by a 
hat of the 























SMART TRICORNE HAT of shaggy felt, the 
crown white and the brim black; two flat ro- 
settes of black velvet trimmed with old-silver 
galloon and a band to match around the crown. 


bolero effects as well as the pleat- 
ed three-quarter Norfolk jacket. 
Sleeves will be less exaggerated, 
especially for this style of dress, 
and the short skirt for street wear 
and the long skirt for the house 
will be the rule. 

Violet in new shades, gray, and 
brown are the favorite colors so 
far, but it is rather early to say 
positively what will be the most 
fashionable color. In violet are 
so many different materials, each 
so attractive, it would seem as 
though that would be the favorite, 
but the color is not becoming to 


same shade, 
with a lighter 
facing. 
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Russtan-BLouse costume of dark blue soft-finished 
bands of black silk braid in which is 
a fine gold thread; black and gold tassels. 
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, A pregency receptions are said not to be so fashionable as a few sea- 
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sons since, and yet reception gowns are most necessary in any out- 
fit. The truth is that while for the moment there may not be quite 
so many afternoon receptions as last year, there are scores of afternoon en- 
tertainments, concerts, 
lectures, musicales, 
matinées, and card 
parties, for which a re- 
ception costume is the 
correct form of dress. 
During the winter 
season in New York it 
is impossible to go 
about in a cloth or vel- 
vet gown without a coat 
or wrap, and yet some 
of the handsomest 
gowns of this season 
are evidently intended 
to be worn without an 
outside garment of any 
kind excepting  per- 
chance a fur cape or 
stole, and it is supposed 
that there will be some 
warm inner vest or 
waist. Towards spring 
these costumes are seen 
to better advantage, 
and are really most 
beautiful in design and 
coloring. Velvet has 
been and is immensely 
fashionable this season, 
and in a great number 
of different colors, 
while chiffon velvet has 
been especially smart. 
A shade of snuff brown 
is most exquisite in 
coloring. It is made up 
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with full skirt, gath- ee 





: . AFTERNOON Gown of golden-brown velveteen or wool goods bordered 
ered, shirred, and pleat- with plaid ribbon in golds and browns and black; yoke and sleeves of 
ed on the hips, but with écru wheel lace over white, the rows separated by écru cords. 
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ELDERLY LADY’s Gown of white louisine with raised black dots; black velvet bands and black lace. 
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Paris MopeL for gown suitable for a bride’s mother, of black Chantilly and black mousseline over 


white; very ornate white lace blouse; designs in peacock-blue and green paillettes. 
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Paris MODEL sBLouse of pinkish white liberty 
satin shirred and inlet with lace; pastilles of coral- 
pink velvet inlet on yoke and cuffs; the scallops of 
the lace and the yoke outlined with several rows of 
fine coral silk cord. 


a plain front breadth. Rows of 
tucks around the foot of the skirt, 
a waist also tucked in front and with 
blouse effect, large drooping sleeves 
finished with tucks and wide yellow 
lace ruffles, give the impression of a 
most elaborate gown. In black the 
gown looks much simpler, and it is 
hard to realize that it is copied from 
the same model. 

Now that good practical common 
sense has taught women the economy 
of having a different style of dress 
for the house from what is worn in 
the street, more and more attention 
is paid to the house gowns all the 
time, and there is, consequently, a 
much larger choice possible in de- 
sign, material, and color. A street 
gown lasts twice as long when it is 
reserved solely for street wear, and 
the change to a gown of lighter tex- 


> <a 


ture for the house is restful and 
beneficial to gown and wearer alike. 
Veiling, cashmere, crépe de Chine, 
soft silk and satin, all are enrolled 
upon the list of materials for house 
wear, while all colors may be chosen 
from. For the moment the fashion 
is in favor of more vivid colors than 
last year, and there are some greens, 
blues, cerises, and browns that are 
almost crude in effect and require 
considerable toning down to be alto- 
gether satisfactory. A light brown 
soft silk trimmed with embroidered 
chiffon in the same color and with an 
apple-green satin bodice would be 
too glaring were it not for the yel- 
lowish lace jabot and ruffles in the 
sleeves, while a bright blue crépe de 
Chine would be impossible were it 
not for rows of blue velvet ribbon a 
shade lighter in tone, and the white 
chiffon and lace undersleeves and 
full front. 





Bouse of pinkish white liberty satin shirred on 
cords; yoke and cuffs of guipure d’Irlande over 
pink; pink velvet ribbons gathered on the lace. 

































































LitTLe sov’s suit of corduroy, with leather belt 
and cream canvas collar bordered with lace squares 
and embreidered in red and blue wool. 


O be well dressed is, or should 
be, the aim of all self-respect- 
ing people, old or young, but 

how to compass that aim is often a 
supremely difficult task when means 
are limited and when economy has 
to be so closely consulted that indi- 
vidual choice can rarely be exercised. 
2“ Faculty, the old New England ex- 
pression, signifying ability and adapt- 
ability combined with untiring per- 
severance, is of the greatest possible 
moment when the dress question has 
to be attacked, and often a woman 
blessed with faculty is far better 
dressed than one who has only a 
good dress allowance to count on 
and lacks this important quality. 
Good common sense and faculty 














































are near relatives, and the former 
quality never allows the purchase of 
conspicuous materials or too exag- 
gerated styles. Faculty is seen in 
the good taste that chooses quiet but 
becoming colors, that spends money 
in well-cut good gowns fitting well 
rather than in fanciful and too 
elaborate models, and which insists 
upon the greatest care and neatness 
in every article of dress, and also in 
the knowledge of how properly to put 
on one’s clothes. 

A distinctive but not conspicuous 
style of dress, the choice of one color 
but all the shades thereof, the know]l- 
edge of how to utilize old trimmings 
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Tue latest interpretation of the kimono; white liberty satin 
inlet with écru lace; scarf of pale pink satin with large chou in 
front; one seam under the arms. 


and materials, combining them with new, 
are all of the greatest assistance in looking 
well gowned without spending too much 
money. At this time of the year there are 
great stores of cheap materials to be 
bought. A gown, accordion-pleated, made 
of material costing not over fifty cents a 
yard, and with the only trimming a wide 
bodice belt of satin or velvet a shade 
darker or lighter, can be made over a 
lining that has already done much serv- 
ice. 

With one white and one 
colored evening gown a girl 
may go to any number of 
dances through a season, and 
look smartly gowned, for 
changing the trimming of the 
waist with lace bertha, chiffon 
fichu, or different artificial 
flowers makes the gown look 


like new each time. The 
present fashion of wide 
belts of different colors helps 
immensely, too, in changing 
the appearance of a gown; a 
pale blue belt instead of pink 
and blue flowers on the 
waist, and a lace bertha in- 
stead of a fichu work won- 
ders. A black evening gown 

















StmPLe HOUSE Gown of woollen material trimmed with braid; 
white embroidered yoke. 
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EveNninG Gown of pale blue taffeta trimmed with bands of darker blue velvet ribbon; fichu and 
sleeve frills of lace. 
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Girw’s sCHOOL press of serge trimmed with black 
braid; yoke and cuffs of white also trimmed with 
braid. 


is not so good an investment as it 
was a few years ago, and of the two 
the white one is by far the wiser 
choice, as it requires a lot of dif- 
ferent trimming to change the effect 
of an all-black gown, but with a 
black gown included in the outfit a 
woman is always sure of something 
to wear. 

The lace collars and berthas now 
to be found at much less cost than 
before the holidays are excellent in- 
vestments, for they can be worn 
with both high and low waists and 
look well with any color. Fringes 
are also good to make a change in 
the trimming of a waist, and with a 


deep silk fringe headed with a band 
of jetted passementerie a most ef- 
fective waist trimming at compara- 
tively small cost can be had. 

Black silk gowns are always appro- 
priate for older women to wear in 
the house or street, and at the mo- 
ment there are so many different 
qualities of silk to choose from, and 
at such a wide range of prices, that 
it would seem as though no one 
should be without such a gown. 
Peau de soie, grosgrain, brocade, and 
heavy taffeta are exhibited now in 
the shops. Peau de soie is a beauti- 
ful silk, but must be carefully 











Girw’s AFTERNOON Gown of dark blue velour 
with tiny white silk dots ; edges are finished with two 
rows of fine white silk cord; blouse and plissées in 
the skirt of white louisine. 
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never go out of fashion, and are 
consequently more practical. <A 
tight-fitting coat is never a good 
style, but the present half-fitting 
coat is both practical and becom- 
ing, and in fashion for both sum- 
mer and winter. A light weight 
of cloth is better than a heavy 
one, for the coat can be made 
warm enough for any season by 
the lining that is used—a bro- 
eade lining with inner lining of 
wool wadding making the coat 
heavy enough for the coldest 
days. 

More and more practical all the 
time are the fashions for chil- 
dren’s clothes, and more possible 
to copy in inexpensive materials. 
The blouse suits in linen, piqué, 
or flannel can be bought or made 
at surprisingly low prices. 





Biouse of tan velvet trimmed with bands of fig 
ured gold braid. 


chosen, for some qualities soon wear 
shiny. Grosgrain possesses the same 
defect, and, after all, a brocade or 
heavy silk with no perceptible cord 
is the wiser choice. A distinctive 
but not too elaborate model should 
be chosen. A plain gored skirt and a 
waist with basque at the back, and 
in front finished in soft folds and 
loose from the lining, admits of dif- 
ferent trimmings each season with- 
out the entire gown being ripped 
apart when it is made over. The 
full undersleeves of lace or chiffon 
in puffs or ruffles, with white at the 
neck to match, is a fashion pecul- 
iarly becoming to older women, and 
one that is most popular at present. 
Long coats, half-fitting, and made 
of heavy silk, velvet, brocade, or 
cloth, are an economical fashion for 
older women, and are quite possible 
of home manufacture. There are Mopk  s1.0uss from one of the smart shops ; gold- 
cloths with e figure woven in that color louisine finely tucked and put together with 


z X bands of little figured yellow ribbons cat-stitched to- 
are effective, but the plain cloths gether with yellow silk. 
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Paris, January 25, 1904. 


MERICAN newcomers in Paris are very 
A apt to express a sense of having arrived 
too late. The Paris of their dreams— 
wicked Paris, gay Paris—where is it? Re- 
cently an American woman, being very much 
incensed to discover that Paris is neither ex- 
ceptionally wicked nor essentially gay, seized 
her pen and wrote letters to the editor of the 
Herald, conveying her outraged feelings, and 
demanding to know how on earth Paris had 
got. its reputation. Other equally disap- 
pointed Americans took up the plaint, and if 
virtue were not always its own reward, cer- 
tainly Paris would have every reason to be 
discouraged over her success in leading a 
better life. 

I have often wished that Americans—in 
particular American women—would not be so 
zealous and outspoken in their endeavor to 
get their money’s worth of wickedness when 
they come to Paris, though the naiveté of the 
women in this respect is delicious. They turn 
from the tomb of Napoleon and demand, 
“ Now where is the Moulin Rouge?” They 
spend the day at the Louvre, and at night they 
go to Maxim’s. They vary grand opera, 
classic drama, and courses of lectures at the 
Sorbonne with the Bal Boullier, the Folies 
Bergéres, and the cafés. Everything is em- 
braced in their nation of the education to be 
derived from foreign travel, and in order to 
know la vie, they devote themselves as con- 
scientiously to the wickedness of Paris as one 
touring spinster whom I lately encountered 
was studying the lives of all the saints in 
order—so she told me—to perfectly under- 
stand the art in the churches. Still, while the 
American woman is ever, everywhere, emi- 
nently to be trusted, we really ought to bear 
in mind that our culture of the wickedness of 
Paris not alone confuses foreign conceptions 
of American morals, but in a very practical 
way becomes the substance and support of 
wickedness. It is an open secret that a great 
deal of the varicolored evil which tourists 
seek in Paris as representing la vie is manu- 
factured expressly for foreign consumption, 





and has as little part in the natural life of the 
people as the steam heat, porcelain tubs, 
chocolate layer cake, baked beans, chewing- 
gum, which one is able to find by paying the 
price in centres where extensive patronage 
has made these things a profitable investment. 

As to the people of Paris themselves, I am 
a bit timid about making a statement which 
to most Americans will seem unwarrantably 
sensational. But the fact is I find the people 
of Paris singularly stamped by the most pro- 
nounced Christian virtues—that is to say, 
cheerfulness, moderation, childlikeness. We 
Americans are notably lacking in these same 
virtues while possessing others as great, so 
that, first of all prejudiced by the cosmopoli- 
tan aspect of Paris—ascribing to Parisjans 
qualities which Russian, German, Greek, 
Turk, Englishman, North and South Ameri- 
ean, have contributed to la vie—we find it 
difficult to see the real people truly. 

I eame to Paris fairly terrorized by the 
popular notion of the wickedness reigning 
here, but I lost my heart to the people and 
gained firm confidence in their character 
mingling with the carnival crowd on Mardi 
Gras. It is marvellous—nothing less than 
marvellous—to witness the absolutely Chris- 
tian spirit animating a Paris gala crowd. If 
the word Christian seems absurd so applied, 
I still can think of none other so truly ex- 
pressive of the loving-kindness, the ever- 
happy tolerance, which animates the mass. 

On Mardi Gras night there is the whole 
magnificent extent of the Grands Boulevards 
packed with people—men, women, old, young, 
good, bad, on pleasure bent—packed from end 
to end, miles, and from the walls of the 
buildings on one side to the walls of the 
buildings on the other. The pavement is car- 
peted several inches thick with confetti and 
the bright-colored disks are thick in the air, 
covering one from head to foot as if it 
snowed red, yellow, green, blue bits of paper 
Nearly every one of the countless throng is 
armed with confetti, and fierce battles rage. 
Young and pretty girls attack staid old gen- 
tlemen, who valiantly defend themselves, and 
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young men in their turn give battle where a 
charming face or defiant glance challenges. 
The utmost abandon prevails. Social codes 
cease to govern. Yet moderation reigns. 
Roughness of any sort is the rare exception, 
and simple childlike sport the order of the 
night. It is fairly wonderful to see how a 
kindly spirit animates even the constabulary 
of Paris. When too great a crowd or too 
earnest play threatens public safety, and the 
police have to intervene, they seem to counsel 
and persuade peace rather than compel it. 
The very horses on which the Municipal 
Guard is mounted appear to catch the spirit 
of the people. Directed into the crowd to 
guide its motion, one is really charmed to see 
how the great beasts, splendid in trappings 
quite military in their glory, step carefully, 
push gently, and in the most intelligent and 
amiable manner possible assist in promoting 
the kindly sport of the people. 

There is a certain pathos which attaches to 
child life even when it is most gay, and this 
very pathos I find ever to mark a crowd of 
Paris pleasure-seekers—in particular upon 
all great féte occasions. I had heard at home 
of the street balls of Paris, and I shuddered 
to think of what howling spectacles of de- 
pravity they must be. As a matter of fact, I 
find just one other feature of great fétes as 
touching. For the balls, a piece or two of 
music takes its stand anywhere that the 
angles or corners of the street form sufficient 
space for dancing, and to the feebly piping 
notes of such music the working people 
dance. The common people of Paris are, more 
than anything else, comic as they dance. 
They go about it with a fixed but cheerful 
determination of purpose, and when they have 
accomplished a waltz or a polka or a mazurka, 
their faces always seem to me to wear an 
expression of mild relief that the thing is 
done, really and happily. Naturally, as the 
night wears on, where much drinking pro- 
ceeds, the usual consequences of alcoholism 
under the circumstances are manifest. That, 
however, pertains to aleoholism rather than to 
the character of the people of Paris. 

Upon all féte occasions, quite as popular as 
the balls are the street choruses. These are a 
singularly fine exhibition of the eternally 
childlike nature of the French. At almost 
every corner along the boulevards they form. 
A very serious-looking individual of poor 
but usually neat attire takes his stand with a 
violin. Accompanying him is another equally 
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serious-looking person, similarly attired, bear- 
ing a bundle of leaflets containing the words 
of a song. Sometimes the song is a popular 
concert-hall number; sometimes the original 
production of the gentlemen who organize the 
chorus. The man with the violin begins to 
squeak forth the melody of the song; his 
brother artist, striking an unconsciously 
heroic attitude, chants the words. Instantly 
a crowd of ever-increasing numbers forms a 
circle about the pair; nearly everybody in the 
crowd, at a sou each, purchases one of the 
leaflets; then everybody begins studying the 
words, harking meanwhile to the tune, with 
the same odd seriousness characterizing the 
leaders, then one by one they take up the mo- 
notonous chant, and there they will stand by 
the hour, droning over and over the selfsame 
words, the selfsame somnambulistic strain. 
During the afternoon of Mardi Gras, at the 
corner of the boulevard de la Madeleine and 
the rue Cambon, I witnessed such a chorus 
grow in numbers till there must have been 
two hundred laboriously and faithfully chant- 
ing, and they kept up the same ti-am-tum- 
tum, ti-am-tum-tum, for two mortal hours 
before I escaped from hearing. The effect of 
such a performance has all the maddening in- 
fluence of a merry-go-round orchestrion 
complicated by the conflicting emotions which 
one suffers in an American village revival 
meeting when sinners on the mourners’ 
bench, led by the minister and the organist, 
join in a hymn setting forth their miserable 
condition. 

There is little doubt that the gayety of 
Paris is not what it once was. In the in- 
stance of the national féte there has been 
such a marked going-off in enthusiasm of 
late years, that the question has been agitated 
of changing the day from July 14 to Sep- 
tember 4, hoping thereby to revive the spirit 
of the occasion. But while touring Ameri- 
cans complain of a decline of gayety in Paris, 
Parisians themselves regarding the same con- 
dition find something better—an evolution. 
Among the evidences of this they note how 
the cabarets artistiques have all but utterly 
passed away, and the Opéra balls languish in 
their last agony. The cabarets’ artistiques 
have been the literally howling centres of that 
seductive bohemianism which makes of the 
arts a sometimes pretty, and always clever, 
conceit to mask the nakedness of vice. In 
the business order, they are a kind of cross 
between the cafés chantants and the brasser- 
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ies, where the entertainment consists of songs, 
mystic illusions, shadow plays, varied by 
premieres of dramas which—some of them— 
so have been ushered upon a career of legiti- 
mate glory, and others—the greater number— 
have never a second performance. Formerly 
the success of the cabarets artistiques was 
such that a proprietor of one could amass in 
five years sufficient wealth to buy a chateau 
and retire to a gentleman’s life. But that 
day is no more. Along the sacred slopes of 
Montmartre a few cabarets artistiques still 
exist, their power of fascination already over- 
come by the repulsiveness of the death- 
struggle, while the others that have survived 
are transformed into coffee- houses where 
working people take their after-dinner demi- 
tasse in peaceable indifference to the delirious 
possibilities of art allied with wanton wit. 

The Opéra balls, three of which usher 
in the Lenten season, have been styled 
Satan’s preventative against the malady of 
penance. They are great public balls; they be- 
gin at midnight on Saturday night—or, to 
speak more exactly, they commence with the 
smallest hours of Sunday morning—and they 
are attended by the monde and the glittering 
fractions thereof, in mask and fancy dress. 
Occupying the Opéra—the vast floor for the 
dance, the superb foyer for the promenade, 
the royally adorned loges for the sitting- 
out numbers—the entire spectacle has been in 
times past a truly splendid exhibition of the 
gayety universally denominated Parisian. 
Now, however—it is the Parisians themselves 
who declare it—the Opéra balls expire in a 
prolonged and hopeless swoon. What life 
they still manifest is the sad life of sin un- 
garlanded, inanimate, exposed, and—so says 
a famous boulevardier—* Among all the char- 
acters there assumed, the most successful is 
that of the man who is bored to death.” 

At the Opéra balls, one found brutality 
with a display of little, very little, wit. At 
the cabarets artistiques one found also 
brutality, but this allied with great wit, above 
all, the penetrating wit of irony. The decline 
in popularity of these two once popular forms 
of amusement clearly instances, as elsewhere 
too the fact appears, that brutality no longer 
pleases “gay Paris” and—of wider-reaching 
consequence—no more does irony. On that— 
on irony—the very life of old-time Parisian 
gayety depended, for irony has the power so 
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to confuse good and bad as to leave the mind 
conscious of no offence save the unpardonable 
sin of stupidity. Gautier’s greatest romance 
is a fine instance of this force of irony which 
by a certain brute ability arrests judgment; 
then before reason can resent the assault 
upon morality, wit has flashed an electric 
spark, evoked a laugh, tickled the senses, set 
reason itself to grinning even, and behold your 
man is lost amid the sulphur-blazing iri- 
descence of pure diablerie. This power to 
confuse good and evil, to make vice appear 
something else than vice because of the fine 
wit involved in its presentation, is the secret 
of why good men and good women the world 
over have thought of the wickedness of Paris 
as being something interesting and apart from 
the moral order. Now with irony out of 
vogue, we have good and evil as clearly de- 
fined in Paris as in any American city—pub- 
lic sentiment no longer accepts a neatly turn- 
ed epigram in lieu of any one of the Ten 
Commandments. Paris has still perhaps al- 
most as much to do as New York or Chicago 
in the actual work of social reform, but how 
virtue is really looking up here is generally 
well instanced on the stage. 

Bernhardt’s last success is to the point. Her 
newest creation, Jeanne Vedekind, is a mother 
who, in passionate devotion to a thieving son, 
deliberately lets an innocent man suffer for 
the crime which she knows her son has com- 
mitted. That is the whole story, and “ Jeanne 
Vedekind” side by side with the story of 
“La Dame aux Camélias” easily betokens 
the amusement-loving world of Paris, to-day 
and yesterday. “L’Autre Danger,” another 
recent dramatic success, presents opportunity 
for a comparison marking with even greater 
clearness how the moral point of view of Paris 
gayety is changed. The story of “L’Autre 
Danger” is almost identical with that of an 
earlier dramatic success, “ Leurs Filles,” yet 
into the unpleasant situations and characters 
common to both pieces the more modern 
writer, having regard for the new public sen- 
timent, introduces principles according to 
which wrong meets retribution, innocence sur- 
vives, and virtue, though far from being 
happy and in a flourishing condition, is still 
enthroned, while the older writer makes noth- 
ing of the story but a hideous dénouement in 
which Vice leers at Despair, and Innocence 
Departed hoots from behind the scenes. 





























OMETIMES a man plans a dinner party 
S for his men friends without the assist- 

ance of his wife or his sisters and gives 
it at his club; but there are other occasions 
when he likes to gather a company about his 
own home board. Both he and his family 
regard the giving of the dinner as quite a 
serious matter, much more difficult than the 
ordinary dinner party to both men and wom- 
en. But, after all, men’s dinners are much 
like others except that they have fewer light 
and sweet dishes and more substantial ones. 
If one remembers to have a handsome table 
and a good, solid, and yet delicious meal, 
it will be sure to be satisfactory. 

Lay the table as usual, but have it rather 
more dignified than is customary. Do not 
have a quantity of small dishes, nor many 
vases of flowers, nor very ornate china or 
glass. Have the floral centrepiece one large 
bunch of American Beauties or well-blown 
pink roses; use two low candelabra to light 
the table, with pink or white shades; have 
severely plain place-cards, and handsome but 
rather plain china, and not too much silver. 

Begin the meal with a relish and end it 
with a strong cheese with hard biscuit, or fol- 
low the English custom and offer celery and 
cheese with the biscuit. If the men prefer 


. 


to have their cigars in the smoking-room, the * 


coffee must be served there also. 


If the dinner is given for some special pur- 
pose, such as to announce the approaching 
marriage of the host, some reference may be 
made to this, either by having something 
in the decorations of the table which will em- 
phasize the fact, or else some special dish can 
be made to call attention to it. 

Possibly the ice-cream may be surrounded 
by white bride roses, or, if it is given for one 
who is about to go on a journey, the caterer’s 
art may be called in to offer a steamboat 
cleverly arranged in ices and cream. Or, if 
the guests are fond of automobiling or golf or 
racing or cards, these things may be suggested 
in the sherbet-cases, which come in a thou- 
sand shapes suitable for just such occasions. 
One of the prettiest fancies, especially for a 
dinner announcing an engagement or ap- 
proaching marriage, is a dainty little satin 
slipper with a gilded heel, holding an inner 
case for the ice. Here is a seasonable menu: 

Canapés of brown bread and caviare. 
Oysters with mignonette sauce. 
Neapolitan consommé. 

Filets of fish with cucumber sauce. 
Saddle of mutton with currant jelly; glazed 
turnips; Bermuda potatoes. 
Créme-de-menthe sherbet. 
Woodeock or quail; dressed lettuce. 
Basket of fruits with ice-cream. 

Hard biscuit, toasted. Brie cheese. Coffee. 





SHERBET-CASES FOR VARIOUS SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
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Use Boston brown bread for the canapés, and 
spread thinly with caviare after cutting out 
in crescents. Serve these on small plates set 
in the service plates before the oyster course. 
The mignonette sauce to be offered with the 
oysters is one commonly seen at men’s clubs. 
To make it, take one pint of vinegar, one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, as much black 
pepper, a dash each of Worcestershire and 
Tabasco sauce, one bunch each of minced 
shallots and chives. Mix well; serve cold. 

For the soup make a strong clear consommé 
and add to it a tablespoonful of chopped 
macaroni well boiled, as much cold boiled ham 
cut into small bits, and three tablespoonfuls 
of fried mushrooms, also cut small. Serve hot 
crackers with this. For the filets, take any 
good fish, such as whitefish or halibut, and 
cut into strips two inches wide by four long; 
dip in crumbs and egg and fry in a basket in 
deep fat; season well with salt and a dash of 
lemon juice and serve on hot fish-plates, with 
a half lemon-shell on each plate filled wit’ 
cucumber sauce. To prepare this, chop 
enough cucumber to half fill a cup, add a half- 
teaspoonful each of salt, minced parsley, and 
minced onion, and a tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar. Or, if you prefer, make a stiff sauce 
tartare and put it in the lemon baskets. 

The saddle of mutton is a very fine but 
heavy piece of meat. It is the back of the 
sheep, and is to be served in a whole roast, 
carved on the table, unless, indeed, there are 
so many guests as to make this too long a 





FRENCH CHARLOTTE-RUSSE. 
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process. Why this is the custom with this 
particular roast it would be difficult to say, 
unless it is because nothing shows to greater 





FILET OF FISH WITH SAUCE. 


advantage the experienced carver than his 
handling of this cut. Turnips are the in- 
variable accompaniment of this dish, and 
glazed they are very good. Cut six into balls 
and boil them till tender; drain, place im a 
baking-dish, and pour over them a cup of 
clear stock seasoned with half a teaspoonful 
each of sait and pepper, a little Cayenne and 
nutmeg; bake half an hour, basting frequent- 
ly, and then take from the dish, thicken the 
gravy in the pan with a tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour, and when smooth and 
very hot pour over the turnips and serve at 
once. 

The sherbet is a frozen lemon ice with 
créme de menthe poured over each portion. 
The game suggested is 
that in season, or rather 
from cold storage and 
so in season in a wide 
sense. If, however, 
something is to be had 
peculiar to the part of 
the country where the 
dinner is given, such as 
prairie - chicken in the 
West, that can be sub- 
stituted. 

The dessert is a*hand- 
some basket of candied 
fruits, made on a foun: 
dation, and glazed by 
being: brushed over with 
strong syrup after it is 
done. It may be pre- 
pared at home over a 
wire basket, or pur- 


chased from the cater- 
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ers. In the latter case 
it will be put together 
without foundation, and 
may be served with the 
cream which fills it. 
However, that is not es- 
sential, and really the 
stickiness of the fruit 
makes it diffieult to eut 
apart iti servitig, so that 
the home-made dffiii, 
which is equally pretty 
and very little trouble 
to make, does quite as 
well. The oranges are 
simply quartered, and 
fastened with tiny wire 
or thread to the heavy 
wires, oF to a paste- 
board foutidation. The 
cream for the filling 
may be a very rich oné full of candied fruits 
and nuts. 
Another dinner might bei 
Oysters. 

Cotisommé printaniére: 
Baked fish with cheese. 
venison or turkey, currant 
stuffed Bermuda onions; potatoes. 
Lemon sherbet. 

Game with apple and mint salad. 
French charlotte-russe. 
Hard biseuit; celery farci; coffee. 

The soup here is a strong consommé, with 
tiny stars, circles, and crescents cut with tin 
cutters from thin slices of carrots, turnips, 
and any well-colored spring vegetables. 

The fish should be a fine large one, perhaps 
a bluefish or a bass or a whitefish, stuffed and 


Roast jelly ; 





STUFFED BERMUDA ONIQNS. 


baked in the oven and basted frequently with 
a sauce made by adding to two cups of 
cream two tablespoonfuls of Parmesan cheese 





BASKET OF FRUITS FOR ICE-CREAM. 


and one of melted butter, with a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, and salt to taste. The 
#amé should be a fine hauneh or a large 
tutkey stuffed with chestnuts or oysters. 
The oiiions served with it are a favorite dish 
with matiy mei: The large fine and comi- 
paratively odorless Bermuda vegétable is to 
be selected, and peeled; thet a stuffitig is 
made exactly as for tomatoes, with plenty of 
butter, pepper, ahd salt, anid to this is added 
the centre of the onions; chopped fine. Bake 
in a covered dish till tender, basting well with 
mixed water and butter, and brown during the 
last half-hour. 

Serve with the game a new salad, iiiade 
purposely to go with it. Pare, core, and 
slice thin six tart apples crosswise, and lay 
them in circles on the plates on white leaves 
of lettuce, the edges of the slices lapping; 
sprinkle with a large teaspoonful of finely 
chopped mint and pour French dressing over 
all. For the dessert try French charlotte- 
russe. Beat well a small quart of stiff cream 
and stir into it a tablespoonful each of citron, 
candied orange peel, candied cherries, blanch- 
ed and chopped almonds, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped English walnuts, raisins, 
and marrons, with six marshmallows, also 
chopped. Season the cream with a little 
bitter almond, vanilla, and brandy. 

For a final course serve stalks of white 
celery with Brie cheese pressed down into 
each one, lengthwise, and toasted water- 
crackers and coffee. This last at the table or 
in the smoking-room, 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


T would seem, from observation by the writer at least, that young women 

are the most frequent offenders of good taste in the matter of conversa- 

tion in public places. Young men or even lads talking in a public vehicle 
are much less apt to discuss personalities and to mention names. The conver- 
sation of two young women, however, is very apt to be filled with remarks 
edifying to those who must perforce listen, and the blind confidence which the 
speakers have that the persons discussed are unknown to any one within hear- 
ing is often disastrously misplaced. Two of these foolish virgins were 
talking in a trolley-car the other day when it swung into a residence avenue. 
“ Look,” said one of the girls, “that plain house there is where the L.’s live. 
They are awfully rich, you know, but they live in that horrid house.” An 
intimate friend of the “L.’s,” on her way that moment to see them, sat 
opposite the talkers, and ten minutes later the “ L.’s” were enjoying a laugh 
at their classification from a person whom they had little difficulty in identi- 
fying when the chance listener described her. 

Much more serious was the predicament of a young woman whose name 
was quoted in a street car as authority for a disagreeable statement concern- 
ing another young woman. A relative of the latter sat next to the two 
gossipers and felt called upon to seek out the quoted young woman for an 
explanation of the remark attributed to her. She had never made the remark 
and felt sure her name had been incorrectly used, but the matter was difficult 
to explain and a pleasant intimacy was practically broken up. Girls talk 
loudly and carelessly in public places often through thoughtlessness, and they 
are, in consequence, seriously misjudged as ill-bred and unrefined. It is a 
point to be dwelt upon. Never to mention names, or to discuss personalities 
or private affairs, is a good rule to make and keep. 

Grapes A la neige are an attractive first course for a luncheon, but one which 
will be found to be expensive if ordered from a caterer. It may be pre- 
pared quite easily at home at a minimum of cost. The large Malaga or 
Tokay grapes are used, preferably the former. Small clusters of a dozen 
grapes are cut for each person, and are carefully washed and drained. Each 
is dipped in beaten white of egg, then in maraschino, and finally sprinkled 
with sugar, a shaker being used for the purpose. The clusters are then laid 
carefully in a tin mould or freezer can, and are packed in ice for two 
hours. This chills but does not freeze them. They are served on small plates 
on which a lace mat is first placed, and if liked, the stem may be tied with a 
narrow ribbon of a color suiting the table decoration. 

A delicious salad and one that is not often seen is made with pineapple 
and celery. Shred a pineapple until two cupfuls of the flaked fruit is got. 
To this add one cupful of chopped celery and one sweet red pepper cut into 
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dice. A cream mayonnaise, which is the ordinary mayonnaise somewhat di- 
luted with whipped cream, is used with this salad. Serve very cold on lettuce 
hearts garnished with a few nut meats, or it may be packed in a ring mouid, 
which, when turned out on a platter, has the centre filled with delicate lettuce 
hearts masked with some of the mayonnaise. 

The pretty little canvas turn-over collars now so popular, that are em- 
broidered by the colonial sampler stitch in Roman key, wall of Troy, and 
other old-fashioned conventional patterns, are being worn by some smart 
young women open at the front instead of at the back. With them is used a 
narrow black silk tie, knotted in a close four-in-hand knot, with long ends 
hanging to the belt. Pretty sets of collar-bands and cuffs are made of two- 
inch footing, edged with narrow lace. The lace goes on plain, fulled slightly 
only at the corners. The cuffs are of the kind that lie flat over the dress cuff 
on the outside, held in place with fancy pins. These are lace-edged all around, 
and for some toilettes are especially desirable, contributing a decidedly smart 
effect. 

A pretty novelty that will be seen in many boxes of Easter bonbons has the 
stamp of one of New York’s high-class silversmiths. It is a pair of candy- 
tongs made of plain heavy silver in the shape of a turkey wishbone. The tongs 
are hinged at the point so that the ends press together to pick up the sweet- 
meat. When the bonbons have been eaten the tongs are quite handsome 
enough for service on the tea-table. Another novelty sure to be popular is an 
oblong change-purse of gun-metal. Within are two spring nests for coins, 
one holding six nickels, the other six dimes. This coin-carrier is very compact, 
and, hanging at the end of a gun-metal chain, is convenient in crowded cars 
and with numbed fingers, as only one coin can be released at a time. 

Tomato bisque, the easiest, and to many the most delicious, of soups, offers 
one stumbling-block to the amateur cook—that of a tendency to curdle. To 
prevent this a cook often begins its preparation with the tin of baking-soda 
at her elbow. An infallible method that was never known to produce curdled 
soup is to add the tomato before the milk is put in. Make your foundation of 
butter and flour, draw the saucepan to one side of the range, and add the 
strained tomato unheated, then the milk, also cold. Stir together for a 
moment, then put over the fire to cook. The seasoning of the soup, salt and 
pepper and a few gratings of a cut onion, should be added to the tomato. 

A feature of a dance given on New-year’s eve is worth making note of for 
another year. At two minutes before twelve the music stopped and the 
dancers were silenced as the notes of a bugler sounding “taps” to 1903 fell 
on their ears. Following the last strain to the dying year, a clock tolled 
midnight. With the final stroke the bugler took up his strain, this time the 
joyous note of the “ reveille ” to 1904. Merry salutations were next in order, 
after which supper was served. 

Pretty little baskets for salted nuts or bonbons to go at each cover are made 
by using the little white tortoni-cups as a foundation. A rather large circular 
piece of tissue-paper is cut, the edges slashed for an inch at half-inch inter- 
vals. To the cup is first fitted a handle made of spool wire covered with 
twisted tissue-paper of the color used. The cup is then set in the centre of 
the circle, which is gathered up and around it, and pinched in shape in 
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irregular folds, and finally gummed to the cup, the slashed pieces rising above 
the brim. These are then separated by a single twist forming a flower wreath 
around the cup. To the top of the handle is attached a short piece of the 
paper with ends slashed and twisted open like the border, the piece tied on 
with a bow of narrow ribbon the same shade. These can be filled with bonbons 
or assorted salted nuts, and can, of course, be made of any color desired. 
Suggestions for Easter sales and spring fairs will not come amiss at this 
moment. A handkerchief pillow, different from any seen, is made of a man’s 
handkerchief whose wide hemstitched border is decorated in red. This is 
folded and cut into four squares. The outer corners of the handkerchief are 
) then laid together, pointing to the centre of the pillow, and are joined across 
\\ the slip at right angles by a lace beading through which narrow red ribbon 
) is run, finished at each outer edge with a little rosette of the ribbon. The 
y pillow is backed with lawn and edged all around with a lawn ruffle. A 
darning set is made of two pieces of cardboard, six inches by four, neatly 
] covered with silk, or small-figured chintz if liked. The pieces are held to- 





gether by three bows of ribbons which are tied to allow a quarter of an inch 
leeway in closing. On one side a notched flannel leaf holds an assortment of 
Ww needles, and on the other side, slipped under two sets of ribbon strapped 
m\ diagonally from corner to centre, are cards of black and white cotton. Short 
} ribbon strings keep the book tied together. A pretty bag that can be used 
for soiled stocks or handkerchiefs or silk stockings or duster, according to the 
y need of the owner, has the merit of being always open. Two melon-shaped 
pieces of gay cretonne are cut to measure, when finished, fifteen inches from 
tip to tip and eight inches across at the broadest point. The side pieces of 
\ the bag measure, when finished, nine inches from point to straight end and 
\ six inches across at the top. Only one end is pointed, the other left straight. 
ty To put the bag together sew the two large pieces together at one end to a dis- 
} tance corresponding to a line stretched across at two and one-half inches 
| straight up from the point. - This leaves a little pointed flap as the lower end. 
‘ The side pieces are then inserted points down, and stitched up as far as 
\ they will go. Each piece is lined with a thin mercerized cotton in solid color, 
green being the most effective, and the seams are covered with a binding made 
{ of a bias fold of the same stitched on. 

A doll luncheon given in a Western city and participated in by twenty 
young women had in it much of fun and novelty. All the guests came dressed 
as dolls, prizes being awarded for the best representations. The young woman 
who took the first prize deserved it, without doubt. She had herself done up in 
tissue-paper, was put in a large pasteboard box, and was delivered by express 

at the house at the luncheon hour, addressed to the hostess. During the un- 
winding process in the parlor she made no sign, and when head, arms, feet, 
and body had been relieved of the enfolding paper, a perfect French bébé was 
revealed, who said, “ Papa” and “Mamma” in a nice little machinery voice, 
and who stepped out of the box and across the floor with the mincing gait of 
a walking doll. All sorts and conditions of dolls were there—Chinese, Japanese, 





and darky dolls, with baby and nurse dolls, and a clever imitation of a rag 
doll. One girl went as a worsted doll, dressed in a knitted wool skirt and golf 
\ sweater, golf stockings, and worsted bootees. 

















N the finishing of a gown is very often 
that completing touch which makes it an 
elegant whole, and these little elegancies 
are wherein the expense is likely to lie. 
Tailor finishing, like tailor-work in general, 


is conventional, plain, and perfect. This im- 
plies that there is a right and prescribed way 
to do it, and that to reproduce it the detail 
and method must be mastered. 

These conventional bits of embroidery serve 
two purposes. They are useful in corners 
where the material might tear down, and at 
seam junctures where ripping might occur; 
they complete machine stitching which is 
used in decorative bars, and are especially 
practical in pocket and lapel corners. In the 
second place, they are ornamental and can be 
used most decoratively. Accurately speaking, 
they may be considered an ornamental fasten- 
ing. There is no question about appropri- 
ateness when it is possible to combine these 
two ideas so intimately. A great deal of this 
work will be done on gowns this spring. We 
have come to fully appreciate embroidery on 
costumes, even though we have overdone the 
matter somewhat by indulging too much in 
naturalistic designs on the summer gowns 
and waists. If one can do the needlework 
oneself a large item of expense may be saved. 
and we have a decoration which we would 
otherwise forego. 

The simple little bar tack is generally used 
at the ends of rows of machine stitching. A 
line should be drawn on the fabric to indi- 
eate the direction and length of the tack, 
which is likely to be from a quarter to half 
an inch. Lay over this from end to end long 


stitches, from two to six, or more if the thread 
is fine, in order that the tack may be well 
raised and firm. Bring the needle up at one 
end of this line of stitches and to the side. 
Send it down on the opposite side, binding in 
the stitches, both the upper and the under 
series. Continue these covering or binding 
stitches until the line is completely covered. 
(See Fig. I.) By the same method a short 
tack can be placed at each end of this bar 
tack—then we have what is commonly called 
the cross-bar tack (Fig. IT.). 

The crow’s-foot tack is not difficult to make, 
and is one of the prettiest of all these decora- 
tions. The stitches are taken from point to 
point of a triangle, each side of which is 
slightly indented to the centre. (See Fig. 
III.) By taking each succeeding round of 
stitches outside, those already placed there are 
drawn, in as the needle is made to keep the in- 
dented outline. Fig. V. shows the complete 
crow’s foot. In Fig. III. we have the detail 
of the first series of stitches. Bring the 
needle up at A, send it down at B, bring it up 
at B a shade to the left of the point at which 
it went down, and send it down at C; bring 
it up at C outside on the line C-B, or just 
to the right of the point at which it went 
down. Send it down at A outside the point 
of the first stitch. (See Fig. ITI.) 

Now bring the needle up on the line A-C 
outside the stitch laid from C to A, and near 
the point A. Send it down on the line B-C, 
near to B, and outside the first stitch on the 
line B-C. Next bring it up to the left near B 
on the line B-A, outside the first two stitches 
from A-B, and send it down on A-C near C, 
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and outside the stitch already laid from A to 
©. Fig. IV. shows the needle going down on 
the line A-B, near A, and outside the two pre- 
vious stitches laid from A to B. This com- 
pletes the process twice round. It is mi- 
nutely described, as will be the following 
methods. As soon as one has once followed 
the detail, which at first may seem hopelessly 
confusing, she immediately grasps the idea, 
and the idea makes all further study un- 
necessary—the method is then her own, and 
the whole matter very simple. It is worth 
while, therefore, to puzzle with the detail at 
first. 

In the crow’s foot it will be readily seen 
that we are laying stitches around the 
triangle, each crossing at its point on the 


on the threads of the material if they are a 
right-angle weave. Bring the needle up at 
the point A, send it down at B, up again 
near B on the line B-C, and down again on 
the central line very near A. Now bring it 
up in exactly the hole made by sending up 
the needle the first time at A and down at 
the point C. Bring it up next to C on the 
line C-B, and send it down on the central line 
exactly in the prick of the second stitch from 
A to B. Now bring up the needle on the 
central line as before, and continue the 
stitches in this way until the entire arrow- 
head is filled. (See Fig. VII.) 

This work and the following are best done 
by holding the fabric stretched in the left 
hand with the thumb and forefinger on top, 

the middle finger underneath 
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pressed against the forefinger, 
and the fourth and little 
finger pressed against the 
thumb from below. Thus 
held, it is almost like working 
in a hoop, as the needle can 
be carried up and down, which 
makes it possible to place the 
stitches accurately. 





XIX. 





previous stitch, and at the same time placing 
a straight stitch increasing in length with 
each row, on the back across the points. This 
work binds in the long stitches, therefore the 
necessity of taking them outside each time. 
When the ornament is finished we have at 
the centre a small triangle formed by the 
stitches and placed in exactly the opposite 
position from the one of the outline. The 
stitches so taken place two layers of silk on 
the right side, thus raising the ornament. 
There are several varieties, modifications, 
and combinations of the arrow-head tack. 
These are all made by series of two stitches 
taken alternately first on one side, then on 
the other. The most simple of these is shown 
complete at Fig. VII. Draw the device as 
in Fig. VI. perfectly true, the straight lines 


To make the firm inter- 
laced arrow-heads a regular and more com- 
plicated series of stitches must be placed. 
As a false stitch spoils the symmetry, it is 
very important that each one should be placed 
correctly. Draw this arrow-head as for Fig 
VIL., but without the central line. (See Fig. 
VIIL.) 

Bring the needle up at the point A; send it 
down at B; bring it up again near B on the 
line B-C. Now send it down on the line 
A-C (instead of on a central line as in the 
previous arrow-head). Now bring it up out- 
side the first stitch at the point A, and slip 
the needle, eye end first, under the second 
stitch already laid from A to B, and send it 
down at C. (See Fig. VIII.) Now bring the 
needle out on the line C-B close to C, and 
send it down near A on the line A-B outside 











the stitches already laid from A 
to B. (See Fig. 1X.) Next bring 
the needle up outside on the line 
A-C, close to the first stitch laid 
from A to ©, also close to the 
end of the second stitch laid 
from A to B, then send it down 
on the line B-C, close to the end 
of the last stitch from A to B. 
(See Fig. X.) Now carry the 
needle up on B-C next to the 
last stitch, and send it down on 
the line A-C outside the stitches 
from A to C. (See Fig. XI.) 
Next bring the needle up out- 
side the stitches from A to B, 
three in number, on the line A- 
B, close to the last stitch taken 
from A to C; slip the needle 
under this third stitch before 
sending it down on the line C- 
B, near C. (See Fig. XII.) This 
work interlaces the stitches and 
places on the back parallel 
stitches crossing the point at 
right angles. Fig. XIII. shows 
the further progress of the work, 
and Fig. XIV. the completed 
arrow-head. When the angles at 
the stem of the arrow are reach- 
ed, the stitches are taken along 
the sides of this stem, and 
finally across the base of it, as it 
were. Great care must be taken 
throughout to place the stitches 
close together and keep a firm 
outline. 

A slight difference in the out- 
line with the work done in ex- 
actly the same way produces 
quite a different result, as seen 
in Fig. XV., which is in outline 
a three-cornered star worked in 


just this method, as is also Fig. XVI., in 
outline a simple triangle. The elaborate-look- 
ing diamond (Fig. X VII.) is formed by work- 
ing two of these triangles with their bases 
coinciding. The anchor and five-pointed star 
so much used on children’s sailor suits are 
worked in this method. The points of the 
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anchor thus embroidered are met 
by the laid work over a filling, 
but the star is made complete by 
this work on each of its five 
points. Draw the short radius 
from each of the five angles of 
the star to its centre. (See Fig. 
XVIII.) This separates it into 
five diamonds; each is worked 
like an arrow-head. This is a 
very strong and beautiful orna- 
ment. 

The basket pattern in its va- 
rious well-known forms, as it is 
worked on jacket collars, cuffs, 
etc., is so simple compared with 
the other tacks that the illus- 
tration is almost sufficient ex- 
planation. A square is marked 
and covered with parallel 
stitches in number divisible by 
three, five, seven, etc., accord- 
ing to the size of the tack to 
be made. These stitches should 
be made by bringing the needle 
up on the line close to the point 
at which it is sent down. In 
this process no silk is laid on 
the reverse side. After the 
square is covered bring the 
needle up in one corner, count 
a third, fifth, or seventh of the 
laid stitches over which the 
thread is to pass, and slip the 
needle under as many more and 
out again (eye end first in order 
not to split the silk). (See Fig. 
XTX.) Send the needle down on 
the opposite side of the square 
from which this line was started, 
up beside the point at which it 
went down, and then lace it 
through the same series of 


stitches again in the opposite direction. Con- 
tinue these until as many laced stitches have 
been placed as the number of a third of the 
whole, then lace in the next third alternately. 
This basket-work can be done on a diamond 
by carrying the parallel stitches in line with 
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VERY housekeeper should familiarize herself with the municipal 
ordinances of the city or town in which she lives, certainly so far as 
they relate to her small kingdom. She is often ignorant of rights she 

may enforce and privileges she may demand, while on the other hand she 
may herself become the offending party through the same ignorance. It is 
against the law in New York, for example, to have carpets beaten in the 
small courtyards in the rear of residences. This was known to an up-town 
housekeeper, but she thought rugs did not come under the ban. When, 
however, a rug four yards square was hung out and attacked by two men, 
her neighbors promptly protested. She then discovered that a rug of that 
size is naturally rated as a carpet, and the complaints of those living near 
her were justified. Another woman, through ignorant thoughtlessness, be- 
came involved in quite serious trouble because she permitted a little mattress, 
used in the crib in which her child had lain through an attack of scarlet 
fever, to be burned in the rear house-yard. The law governing the relations 
between mistress and maid should be well understood, particularly if one 
is a housekeeper in a large city where many unscrupulous women prey sys- 
tematically upon housekeepers. They are not servants, and do not intend to 
be. They take employment for a few weeks, adroitly precipitating a quarrel 
at the beginning of the month, and claiming full wages when ordered to 
leave. They understand to a nicety their limits and privileges, and it is the 
wise housekeeper who keeps herself equally well informed. 

A simple cement is the white lead that is used in painting in oils. This 
mends china so well that dishes treated so can be freely washed without 
danger of rebreaking. The lead can be bought at any shop where art paints 
are sold. 

A cooking-school teacher instructed her class in the art of making a French 
dressing in what seemed a rather unusual way. First, into the bottom of a 
bowl that had been rubbed with a cut onion went the requisite proportions 
of salt and pepper, the two dusted over with a little paprica. A little oil and 
vinegar was added, and the mixture well stirred before the rest of the oil 
and vinegar went in. Then a piece of ice, about the size of an egg, was 
dropped in, and the whole beaten vigorously with a fork for about five 
minutes. The ice was removed, and the dressing was ready to serve. 

A French housekeeper serves often during the Lenten season, and usually 
at luncheon, what she calls “ fish puffs.” A white sauce is made in a sauce- 
pan, a tablespoonful each of butter and flour, to which, when they are 
creamed, a half-cupful of milk is added. At the proper moment into this 
is stirred a cupful of cold cooked fish that has been flaked small and well 
seasoned with salt and pepper. The excellence of the dish depends largely 
upon the fish being in light, small flakes. As soon as the fish is stirred in 
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thoroughly the saucepan is taken from the fire, and to the mixture are added 
two eggs well beaten. This batter is dropped by the spoonful into hot fat, 
the puffs drained on brown paper, and immediately served on a folded nap- 
kin and garnished with watercress. 

A thoroughly good potato soup, useful in an emergency, can be very 
quickly made if about two cupfuls of cold mashed potatoes are at hand. 
Slice a medium-sized onion and fry it in a saucepan with a piece of butter 
the size of an egg. Watch that the onion does not burn, and when cooked pour 
on it a quart of milk. When the milk has come to a boil stir in the mashed 
potato, which should have been beaten free from lumps. Boil all together, 
season with salt and pepper, and pour into the tureen over croiitons. 

The remarkable cures of tuberculosis from the fresh-air treatment alone 
emphasize the wrong conditions under which modern life is lived. The 
construction and heating of our houses and places of public gathering keep 
us most of the time in burnt-out air, from which the oxygen is gone and the 
poison exhaled from ourselves and our neighbors is the chief constituent. A 
skin specialist says that many teachers come to him suffering from an affec- 
tion which takes the hair off the head in large bald spots, sometimes leaving 
the entire head bare. The time spent every day in a close room packed with 
children is the cause. Six months of life in the fresh air brings about a cure 
in most cases. Children, nowadays, have tonsils and nose growths removed 
so that they may get more air into the clamoring lungs. We herd in cities, 
and pack ourselves in sky-seraping apartments or block residences, built, most 
of them, so that real ventilation is not possible. Then we hang three tiers 
of curtains at the windows, put portiéres at the doors, stand screens in front 
of them, turn on the steam heat, light the gas, and wonder why we have 
catarrh, neuralgia, colds, and other ills! The ventilation of her home should 
be the first care of every housekeeper. Accept the conditions if they can- 
not be changed, and do what is possible to mitigate them. Abolish stuffy 
furniture and an undue amount of drapery. While the family dines see that 
the family sitting-room has lights lowered and windows open; get transoms 
over the bedroom doors if possible; if not, leave doors open at night. Lift 
the skylight on blocks to insure an upward draught through the house, 
and watch always in every way to keep the air of the rooms constantly 
renewed. 

A most appetizing luncheon or Sunday - night tea course is green peppers 
stuffed with oysters. Allow about two oysters to each pepper, unless the 
oysters are very small, and have plenty of the juice. Have ready some fine 
cracker crumbs seasoned with salt and pepper, and, having cut off the tops 
of the peppers and removed the contents of the inside, pack each with the 
crumbs and oysters, putting a piece of butter, the size of a small hazelnut, 
in each pepper before the cover is put on. Into a china baking-dish that can 
be sent to the table pour the juice, standing the dish on the stove just long 
enough to heat to the skimming-point. Skim and set the peppers in place in 
the dish. Bake in a fairly hot oven for about twenty-five minutes. When 
the peppers are tender pour off any oyster juice that may be left, and serve 
at once. This is also an excellent accompaniment to a meat course at dinner. 

A housekeeper who has ‘her suspicions that when the family washing goes 
all together to the kitchen it is not sorted out and laundered in the order 
in which it should be, sends the articles in parcels. First the table-linen is 
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washed and boiled, then the bed-linen, then the white underwear, and finally 
the flannels and stockings. Handkerchiefs are soaked and washed separately. 
This plan may be a bit more troublesome, but it insures the proper method. 
While on the subject, another suggestion relates to the care of the soiled 
table-linen before it gets to the washtub. It is neither neat nor convenient 
to keep it in the hamper with soiled family linen. If there is room in the 
butler’s pantry for a small hamper used solely for the table-linen, this is 
where it should be kept; but if the butler’s pantry is missing, and no con- 
venient place presents itself, boxes built into the window of the dining-room 
will be found very useful. If this is not practical, an ordinary low seat on 
the plan of a shoe-box or chair-bench can be covered with chintz that matches 
screen or draperies, and this used for the purpose. It is a good plan to line 
it with enamelled cloth put on with small tacks, or to paint it with bath 
enamel, so that it can be kept sweet and clean by washing. Still another 
suggestion comes from the housekeeper already quoted. In accumulating 
her bedroom linen, sheets, pillow-slips, and towels are marked for the room in 
which they are to be used. The sheets and slips read “2—front,” “2— 
back,” “3—hall,” and so on, which insures the wide sheets going to wide 
beds and narrow ones where they belong. A supply of towels is allotted 
to each member of the family, the proper initial making it impossible for 
“R.” to get “G.’s” lot. Guest linen is known from its lack of any designa- 
tion except the family name. The plan is not without decided advantages in 
several ways. 

Tomato crescents, that are an excellent garnish for roasted meats or may 
be served with a plain green salad, are really a sort of croquette. Into a 
saucepan put a half-can of tomatoes, three cloves, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
a slice of onion, and a quarter of a teaspoonful each of salt and paprica. Cook 
twenty minutes, and strain before adding a thickening of two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and four of cornstarch that have been cooked together until smooth. 
When the mixture has come to a boil stir in one egg beaten slightly, and 
remove at once from the fire. Pour out to cool, cut into shape with a crescent 
or other cutter, crumb, egg, crumb again, and fry in hot fat. Drain on 
kitchen paper. 

It is the little niceties of cooking and serving that mark the difference 
between mere eating and an appetizing meal. So plain a course as cod steak 
with mashed potato may be tempting or the reverse. If fried in grease that 
still surrounds it when it comes to the table and flanked by lumpy ill-sea- 
soned potato, there is little relish in the offering. If, instead, the steaks are 
drained on kitchen paper and arranged on a platter around a mound of 
mashed potato beaten light, a little lemon basket holding parsley set on top, 
and half-moons of lemon put outside the fish, with alternate disks of sliced 
red boiled beets, quite a different effect on appetite and digestion is pro- 
duced. 

Baked-bean sandwiches are liked by hungry children and others. Press a 
half-cupful of baked beans through a colander. Mix with one tablespoonful 
of horseradish or tomato catsup one teaspoonful each of parsley and celery, 
minced fine, and a quarter-teaspoonful of made mustard. Spread between 
thin slices of graham bread. For other than children, who often do not like 
this flavor, a half-teaspoonful of onion juice is an improvement. 
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part of the modern costume, whether it 

be of satin, silk, or linen, that every 
woman gives personal consideration to the 
making of her stocks, and many love to make 
their own for the mere pleasure in contriving 
something dainty and original. 

A great number of women make their own 
stocks because they wish to have one that 
matches or harmonizes with each frock and 
that bears the stamp of hand-work—a hall- 
mark upon up-to-date neckwear. These wom- 
en know that the stocks in fashionable shops 
are more expensive than their purses can af- 
ford, where a number must be provided, so 
they carefully gather up little scraps of silk 
and velvet and lace appliqués, together with 
narrow edgings and insertings, bits of braid, 
and small buttons, and proceed to construct of 
these waste scraps some of the prettiest bits 
of neckwear imaginable. 

Some women make their stock-collars over 
a foundation that can be purchased for from 
five to ten cents, while others cut a founda- 
tion of crinoline, muslin, or cambric to give 
stiffness to the collar, and sometimes add 
little whalebones at intervals for support. 

Scraps of dresses can be joined by means of 
narrow braids of fancy character, or by fancy 
stitching in one of the popular stitches of the 
day, and in this manner every frock may 
have its own stock, and be trimmed with the 
color and lace used on the dress. 

One of the illustrations shows a piece of 
fancy filet net stretched over a collar form 
with a downward point in front. There are 
five narrow bias folds of pale pink satin on 
the cream-colored lace, the central three of 
which are crossed in front and held together 
at their intersections by means of small pink 
silk buttons. A double row of French knots 
is put on the borders of the collar, and a 
single row in the centre of each middle fold. 
These hold the folds to the lace foundation. 
Some people use tiny pearl, gold, silver, or 
steel beads as dots upon their neckwear, and 
it is quite the fad to dot folds of satin, silk, 


T stock-collar has become so much a 


or velvet with tiny beads of the same color in 
a slightly different shade. 

The folds of the second collar are dotted 
with silver beads, and the folds are of blue 
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satin laid over Italian filet net upon which 
some scraps of lace in a grape pattern have 
been appliquéd. These scraps are cut from 
pieces of left-over lace and the pattern need 
not be of grapes. In making the wheels in 
the tips of the tabs sew the satin in a ring 
on a bit of paper to hold it in place, and then 
with rope silk make a spider-web centre. 

The cream-colored stock, illustrated as No. 
3, has folds of cream-colored satin upon a 
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fancy lace-net ground of the same color. The 
folds are held to the net with little gold 
beads, and small pearls fasten the intersec- 
tions of the crossed folds. Pearls also trim 
the cream-colored lace medallion that is sewed 
on as a tab in front. The mingling of pearls 
and gold or silver beads is quite a fad of the 
moment, and the effect of one is softened by 
the presence of the other. 

The next design shows a piece of silver- 
gray peau de soie or satin with a turn-over 
whose seam at the top is quite hidden. 
A piece of black and white embroidery or 
lace can be used to ornament this stock or 
it can be worked by hand, as in the illustra- 
tion. The white lines are made with a very 
narrow white silk braid and the black curves 
are embroidered by hand, as are the small 
black petals of the flowers with their white 
centres. In the tab the long curved lines of 
black are merely outline stitches and the 
mingling of black and white upon gray is 
very smart and effective. 

Taffeta forms an excellent foundation for 
stock-collars, and No. 5 shows a pretty stock 
of dark blue taffeta trimmed with bias bands 
of a lighter shade of blue, and having a blue 
button in the tip. There is really only one 
tab, but the bands are disposed so as to give 
the appearance of two. Between the two 
upper bands is an inserting of hemstitched 
braid, half a yard of which may be purchased 
in any color for five cents. It is silk braid, 
and its place can be substituted by any open 
needlework stitch in dark blue rope silk. 

The sixth design also is of taffeta trimmed 
with bands, and the fronts are held together 
for a short distance by means of simple her- 
ring-bone stitch in white or pale pink. In 
the end of each tab is sewed a circle of em- 
broidery, edged with very fine feather-stitch- 
ing and having an outer border upon the 
taffeta of small embroidered scallops with dots 
in the centre. 

A very pale yellow bias fold edges a stock 
of a deeper shade of yellow, in No. 7, and an 
appliqué of cream-colored lace is made in the 
end of the centre tab. The upper tabs are 
trimmed in front with a row of herring- 
boning in yellow rope silk. 

Oyster white is the color of No. 8, and silk 
bias folds are joined to the stock with an 
open needlework stitch so fine that it only 
makes a dark line in the illustration. The 
effect of a band of leaves in embroidery is 
produced upon the stock in the feather stitch, 
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Originality of shape is the 
thing most desired in a well- 
made stock, and the cutting of 
the tabs in some is decidedly 
original and very pretty. Pale 
pink crépe de Chine is laid upon 
pink satin and bound with bias 
satin folds of the same tint as 
the under lining. A pink silk 
button holds the corners of *the 
tabs together and a band of 
pink silk needle-work braid is 
sewed in the top between the 
upper folds. 

There is quite a fancy for 
crépe de Chine stocks to go with 
the fashionable crépe frocks of 
the season, and these are always 
lined with silk or satin of the 
same or a contrasting tint. No. 
10 shows a very dainty pale gold 
crépe de Chine lined with gold- 
colored satin. It is bound 
around the edges with narrow 
folds of the satin, and just 
along the satin folds, both on 
the edges and upon the stock, is 
laid one row of narrow pale gold 
silk braid. Buttons of a much 
deeper gold color trim the front. 
The fad for all the shades of 
yellow and for a touch of gold 
braid here and there permits the 
use of gold braids and buttons 
upon many stocks, to lighten 
them up with a flash of the 
popular color. 

In one, violet bordered with 
a bias fold of lavender panne 
satin shows how the scraps from 
a fashionably colored gown may 
make a stock, and a bit of the 
color of its trimmings decorate it. 
The buttons are covered with the 

THREE LINEN STOCKS. lavender satin. It may be copied SIMPLE COLLAR DESIGNS. 
in red, blue, brown, or yellow. 

There is quite a popular fancy for simulating several tab ends in one tab, and No. 12 
illustrates this, for the two lower tabs are only pieces sewed under each other, with a 
decorative button in the centre of each. The bands upon the heavy silk, of which the stock 
is made, are of a pale shade of the same color, and fancy stitching may always be placed upon 
bands and between them, as fashion calls for all the dainty little stitches one can learn. 

As a help to the busy woman, small braids in silk, cotton, and linen, decorated with all the 
modern needlework stitches in fashionable colors, may be very cheaply purchased, and these 
cover the seams and piece together the scraps in any stock-collar in a very few minutes. 


The illustrations show patterns nearly all of which are as well adapted to linen, cotton, 
and other wash goods as to silk and velvet. 
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ITH the President delivering admo- 
W nitions on the question, and learned 
theorists engaged in gravely dis- 
cussing the best means for the preservation 
of our race, for the education, moral and 
physical, of the children of the land, the sub- 
ject of the nursery comes up with a new 
foree to the mothers in whose hands the 
health and welfare of the children of the na- 
tion lie. Primarily, it is a question of the 
individual child and family, but ultimately 
it is one in which the community at large is 
or should be interested. To deal with it from 
the standpoint of the family, there is no time 
so appropriate for the consideration of it as 
when the house is being set in order for the 
summer or for the coming year. It is the 
time for the redistribution of the rooms and 
the bestowal of one, at least, upon the child 
or children of the house, that shall be theirs 
and theirs only. Scarcely a householder, ex- 
cept in the crowded city tenements, who may 
not, if he will, set apart a room, wisely chosen 
and furnished, for the children’s health and 
happiness. This is particularly feasible in 
the farmhouse and cottage, where the upper 
rooms are so often left vacant, while the chil- 
dren, or child, out of a mistaken theory of ad- 
ditional safety, is carried about from room 
to room in the wake of its parent, until the 
whole house has become its playground and 
mother and child are fatigued and dissatis- 
fied. The general untidiness appals the mo- 
ther, and her consequent depression reacts 
upon the child, who is likely to become fret- 
ful and “ unmanageable,” if not ill. 

For the child’s sake,-no less than for its 
mother’s, the nursery playroom should be es- 
tablished as soon as the little one arrives at 
an age at which he can content himself with 
a picture - book, or entertain himself with 
block-building for a consecutive half-hour. 
In the average home, the playroom and bed- 
room must, because of the limitation of room, 
be one, however much the maternal heart may 
wish for a separate sleeping-room; but even 
in the home of very moderate means the crea- 
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tion of a practical and hygienic nursery is 
feasible and part of the duty of intelligent 
parents of to-day. The expenditure of money 
that is required for the furnishing of a sani- 
tary and pleasing playroom is often less 
than the thoughtless are willing to pay for the 
furnishing of the child’s room in a way that 
is wholly inappropriate and distasteful to the 
child himself. 

The key-note of the child’s nursery should 
be simplicity, cleanliness, and brightness. The 
best guides for the creation of the model nurs- 
ery may be found in the charming hospitals 
for children and the playrooms in the 
“homes” established by wealthy organiza- 
tions for the housing of the children of the 
poor during the work-days of their mothers. 
They are usually constructed by the best 
architects and upon the best principles known 
to builders and physicians, and, whether look- 
ed at from the point of color, of sanitation, 
of mere comfort, are models to be followed so 
far as may be in the home nursery. 

The ideal situation for the nursery is on 
the south side of the house, where sunlight 
may flood it for the greater part of the day, 
where the very cold winds of winter are least 
keen and the coolest breezes of summer play 
most freely. It should be at the top of the 
house, where the air is purest and where the 
passing in and out of their elders may not 
disturb the contentment of the children. If 
necessarily on the north side of the house, 
the sunshine must be simulated by the intro- 
duction of soft bright wall colors—either a 
rose or golden tan, like the inside of the shell 
of the almond. Light and cheerful it must 
be, and, too, away from the noise of the street. 

For xesthetic reasons, no less than for reasons 
hygienic, children should be given, as nearly 
as possible, their favorite color. The child, says 
Felix Adler, begins to be self-conscious and 
color-conscious at the age of three years. Some 
mothers will bear testimony that the child’s 
taste for colors is to be noted yet earlier. 
One has only to observe how the infantile 
fingers reach out for a bit of ribbon to ascer- 
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ALL BRIGIITNESS, SIMPLICITY, AND CLEANLINESS, HE PLAYS HAPPILY. 


tain that each midget has indeed a preference. 
A congenial color about one is a moral agent. 
The baby’s preference, therefore, should be 
taken into consideration, when this is marked 
and when it is practicable to consider it. 
Usually it will be found to lie among the light 
shades of distinct colors, any of which may 
be used in a clean fresh shade upon the nurs- 
ery walls. 

Oil-painted walls are the ideal finish for 
the nursery or for children’s rooms generally. 
They may be washed easily; the finish does 
not flake off and fill the air with impalpable 
dust, as do water-colors under some circum- 
stances, and the surface of the oil paint will 
defy the fingers of the little ones in their 
more mischievous moods, when the desire 
seizes them to investigate the component 
parts of the family home. Where the purse 
will permit, the ornamenting of the walls of 
the nursery may become a step of genuine im- 
portance. It may consist of a canopy of 
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pretty color surmounting a dado patterned to 
please and even to educate the childish mind. 
There are innumerable designs in nursery 
wall-paper to select from that tell in pictures 
the favorite stories from history or fable or 
fairy-land. These have the endorsement of 
teachers of little children who are striving 
to bring about in the home an ideal condition 
that shall cultivate the child by means of his 
most familiar surroundings. The stories of 
fairy-land, says Dr. Adler, establish a feeling 
of relationship between the child and the 
world of animate and inanimate nature; the 
trees and birds that were turned into prin- 
cesses by the opportune arrival of the fairy 
godmother, all have their value in teaching 
the children how intimately the interests of 
all the creatures of the earth are joined and 
how the currents of life mingle. Cinderella’s 
story, thinks Dr. Adler, may stir a child to a 
consideration of the rights of the maid in the 
kitchen, for who knows—? 
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The ideal coloring for the walls of the nurs- 
ery, when plain, as the purely medical 
guardians of children prefer and advise, is a 
soft olive green, with bright tan ceiling. This 
is soothing to the child without inducing 
dulness. It is good for the eyes and the 
nerves alike, and a room devised in these 
colorings will prove a first lesson in harmo- 
nious surroundings for the fortunate child 
who is permitted to play in it daily. 

The heating of the nursery, and its venti- 
lation, are among the most important points 
to be considered. Situated on the south side 
of the house, the room is likely to be suf- 
ficiently warm from the standpoint of phy- 
sicians, without additional fire, in an other- 
wise well-heated house; if more heat is neces- 
sary, however, it should come from a grate 
fire wherever this is possible, for this insures 
a correct ventilation which mothers are too 
apt to neglect, or, to put it more truthfully, 
are too fearful to give the child. The over- 
sensitive mother who neglects to supply the 
play and sleeping rooms with fresh air, often 
creates a condition of illness or even perma- 
nent disease in children who otherwise would 
be strong and healthy. 

Correct ventilation should be had from the 
top of the windows, either by means of a 
wheel introduced into the upper window-pane 
or by the construction of a transom, say six 
inches or more deep, which shall extend quite 
across the window, and which may be let down 
from the top, making a V-shaped opening, 
and not opened from the bottom like an in- 
verted A. The latter would direct a current 
of air upon the heads of the occupants; the 
former would make an injurious draught im- 
possible. The windows, where the position of 
these may be selected, should be at least four 
feet from the floor; where lower, they should 
be provided with bars or strong wire lattice 
or screens. Window shields for the nursery 
are prepared in numberless styles, both simple 
and costly. Where unattainable, plain wood- 
en shields should be used, but these should be 
made as unobtrusive as possible. 

The best floor treatment is one of hard oil, 
with small rugs about that may be taken up 
and shaken each morning. Rubber tiling, 
where a floor covering that is costly may be 
considered, is the best of all coverings, ma- 
king an injurious fall almost impossible, and 
dulling the noises made by the healthy child 
in his more boisterous moments; but for the 
average mother this expenditure is not easy. 


Her best plan, therefore, is to provide small, 
thick rugs that may be scattered over the 
floor at the most appropriate places. 

The furnishing of the nursery next becomes 
of interest. It should be of the simplest. 
The crib, which must be considered as part of 
the average nursery, will be retained until the 
child has reached the age of four or five 
years, when it will be superseded by the cot or 
enamelled bedstead. It should be so con- 
structed that the little one may not climb into 
it by day nor out of it during the night. An 
ideal crib recently has been invented by Miss 
Marianna Wheeler, of the Babies’ Hospital of 
New York, which is provided with a steel 
mattress that may be stayed and supported 
on three different levels, and without side 
rungs upon which a venturesome baby may 
climb, thus making it perfectly safe to leave 
a sleeping child within it, and a boon in the 
caring for the indisposed. Like all truly 
scientific cribs, the structure is of enamelled 
iron and is free from ornament. 

For very young children, the crib should be 
provided with a muslin valance adjusted 
around the top of the frame so as to protect 
the little sleeper within from all draughts. 
The valance should be of the simplest muslin, 
that may be laundered each week or as often 
as the rest of the linen. There should be in 
the nursery, besides the crib, a low built-in 
seat, a foot or less high, upon which the child 
may clamber for the perusal of a favorite 
book, whether the story be told in letters 
or pictures, thus removing from him all 
temptation to sit long upon the floor, where, 
if anywhere, are to be felt the draughts that 
must be guarded against. The low seat 
should be firm, and provided with sanitary 
cushions made of patent felt or of something 
that may be changed at will. A cushion in 
mattress form is best for this purpose, and 
as children, like their elders, are likely to 
become bored when confined too long to the 
same surroundings, the cushion covers should 
be of inexpensive materials that may be 
changed every now and then, and variety in 
color given them. 

Nursery chairs should be washable and low; 
and, if the room be also provided with a low 
table, the supper, which properly would be 
served there, will be twice as appetizing as if 
the babies were bolstered up in high chairs to 
meet the requirements of a high table. A 
nursery planned in this way provides every- 
thing necessary for the child’s protection from 
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THE CHILD’S NURSERY 


falls, all things con- 
ducive to his comfort, 
and many things for 
his amusement and the 
initial steps in his edu- 
cation. 


To many of these 
ideal conditions, sim- 
ple as they are, how- 


ever, the average parent 
cannot do more than 
approximate, in limited 
rooms, and the child, 
from the beginning, 
must bear some of the 
inconveniences of 
which the adult is 
often so conscious. 
Happily, the child has 
the advantage of igno- 
rance of what is lack- 
and capacity for 
being happy with what 
it has; and with this as 
her guide the mother 
“an do much, even in 
the average rented 
house, to keep her chil- 
dren happy and at the 
same time healthy. It 
may mean self-sacrifice 
in the matter of giving 
up a sunny and desira- 


ing 


ble room, but a room 
the child should have 


in which he may play 
and be at home when- 
ever he pleases. If it 
pleasant one, he 
will generally be pleased 
to stay there without serious discontent, for 
hours at a time diversified though the day 
may be by an hour’s outing, as the mother 
may be able to arrange. For the home in 
which a special room is absolutely out of the 
question “an exercise pen” has been devised 
that may be set up in any room during the 
day, and folded into small compass when not 
in use. It consists of a frame sufficiently 
deep to enclose the child and its toys, beyond 
danger of injury. 

Here are some suggestions for the mother 
who wishes to improvise a nursery but cannot 
indulge in the regularly made children’s fur- 
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FRETFUL AND UNMANAGEABLE, IF 





NOT ILL. 


nishings, which sometimes cost higher than 
the larger articles: A small kitchen table may 
be cut down to a height of fifteen inches or 
less, and enamelled either white or blue. Old 
chairs in the same way may be shortened and 
painted. A cot may serve in the place of a 
built-in seat, but should be cut low for the 
convenience of the child. A toy-box should 
be contrived, and, if possible, a little cupboard 
in which play aprons may be hung; and if 
the little one be taught to put away both toys 
and aprons at night, the first lessons in neat- 
ness will have been learned which will lead to 
habits formed unconsciously. 
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CROUSTADE 


S ee and wash thoroughly one bunch 


OF SCRAMBLED EGGS 


of green asparagus. Cook it fifteen 
minutes only in plenty of boiling salt- 
ed water. 

Lift it up immediately from the kettle, 
drain, and lay it on a clean towel in order 
to dry it perfectly. 

Cut the stalks in lengths of one inch, and 
set apart the nicest pieces for garnishing. 

Put one tablespoonful of butter in a small 
saucepan; when melted put first the choice 
pieces in it, toss them over the fire one minute 
only. Drain them and put them on a plate; 
repeat the same pro- 


on a slow fire, stirring constantly, not fast; 
the eggs must become creamy, but not lumpy. 
From five to six minutes’ cooking will suffice. 
Remove the saucepan from the fire, add the 
asparagus, and serve in the croustades. 
Place on the top the nicest pieces, standing 
up, as illustrated. Arrange the croustades 

on a round platter covered with a napkin. 
Eggs prepared in this fashion could be 
served for a luncheon party, particularly if 
some extra-nice asparagus is served on the 
platter between the croustades and the fol- 
lowing delicious sauce served in a sauce-boat 
at the same time to be poured over the eggs. 
Sauce Argenteuil,— 





ceeding with the other 
pieces. Have your 
croustade ready. Cut 
all the crust from a 
stale square loaf of 
bread, and cut the loaf 
in even slices of an 
inch thick. This will 
give you about seven 
pieces. 

Put in a frying-pan 








Pass through a fine 
strainer the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs ; 
mix with a few drops 
of cold water one tea- 
spoonful of dry mus- 
tard, add it to the 
eggs, add one table- 
spoonful of wine vine- 
gar, then pour in slow- 
ly, while mixing, half 








a quarter of a pound 
of butter; when it 
becomes frothy skim 
it and place the slices in the butter. 
Brown them on every side, turning them 
over. Watch them carefully, as they must 
be only of a golden color. It will take only 
two minutes altogether to cook them. 

Remove to a plate, and then with a small 
knife carve them inside in a boxlike shape, 
leaving a border of one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness, all the inside scooped out. Keep 
them warm in the oven while cooking the 
eggs. 

Break in a bowl nine eggs, crush them with 
“ wooden spoon, season with half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper; mix 
well; do not beat. Spread half a tablespoon- 
ful of butter around a small saucepan; pour 
the eggs in it; cut in small lumps another 
half-tablespoonful of butter and add it. Cook 


CROUSTADE OF 


SCRAMBLED EGGS. 


a pint of boiled cream; 
the sauce must be 
smooth. 
VEAL BREAST, CHARTREUSE STYLE 

Cut in four pieces each two small curly 
cabbages; wash them well in cold water and 
put them in plenty of boiling water, with one 
pound of bacon. Cook this for thirty min- 
utes; drain well; then drain the bacon and 
cut it in slices a quarter of an inch thick. 
Peel and slice two good-sized carrots. Peel 
six small onions, leaving them whole. Cut 
in pieces the length of one finger three 
pounds of veal breast. Put the veal in a 
braisiére with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and brown it all over for twelve minutes; re- 
move the veal, add one tablespoonful of flour 
to the butter, cook five minutes, stirring, and 
pour in slowly, while stirring, one pint of 
good broth. Then arrange in a pot first 
the bacon, then the cabbage, over that the 
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carrots, then the veal, 
and the onions on top, 
finishing with six sau- 
sages. i 

Season with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one 
saltspoonful of black 
pepper, three sprigs of 
parsley, two cloves, one 
small bay-leaf. Put a 
piece of white paper on 
top of the saucepan, and 
the lid over this, cover- 
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ing it very tightly. 
Cook slowly but con- 
stantly for an hour and 
a half. Remove from the fire; garnish a bowl 
about one finger deep around the edges with 
slices of bacon, leaving a small space between 
—the slices of bacon standing upright against 
the sides of the bowl. Fill up between with 
three slices of carrots, one on top of the 
other; then place the pieces of the breast 
of veal, having removed the bones. Put the 
sausages alternately with the veal, then 
squeeze the cabbage in, and put in the balance 


of the veal; fill the bowl very full. Place @ 


it in a hot oven twenty minutes. Keep 
the gravy hot. Put a round platter over the 
bowl, turn it over, strain the gravy over 
it, and serve very hot. 
CHICKEN RAVIGOTE WITH CUCUMBERS 

Singe and draw a chicken of about four 
pounds, the same quality as for a fricassee. 
Cut off the feet; cut the neck short, but 
leave skin enough to tie on the back. 

















VEAL BREAST, CHARTREUSE STYLE. 


Put it in a soup-kettle with two quarts of 
cold water; when ready to boil skim well. 
Season with two carrots, two small white tur- 
nips, a bouquet of two leeks, three branches 





CHICKEN RAVIGOTE WITH CUCUMBERS. 


of parsley, two stalks of celery without leaves, 
two cloves, one small bay-leaf, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one saltspoonful of pepper. 
Cook two and a half hours, not fast. 

While the chicken is cooking prepare the 
cucumbers. 

Cut in halves, lengthwise, three cucum- 
bers, scoop them out in one piece, dust a little 
salt inside the shell to draw the water out of 
it. Let it stand a few minutes. Cut in 
slices a quarter-inch thick the part scooped 
out; drain off the water. Put the slices in 
boiling water, cook them fifteen minutes, and 
drain well. Put in a small skillet one ta- 
blespoonful of butter and one of flour; cook 
three minutes while stirring; do not let it 
brown. Pour in slowly, always stirring, one 
pint of the chicken broth which has been 
strained. Cook fast for about ten minutes, 
add the pieces of cucumber, and let it simmer 
ten minutes more. 

Place the cucumber cups in the oven for a 
few minutes to dry them. Finish the sauce 
with the following: mix in a bowl the yolks 
of two eggs with a gill of cream, half a table- 
spoonful of good butter, one coffee-spoonful 
of lemon juice, one tablespoonful of parsley 
chopped fine. 

Remove the saucepan, add the mixture, 
mix well over the fire, but with care not to 
mash the cucumbers, and do not let it boil. 
Serve in the warm cucumber cups around the 
chicken, and serve also ravigote sauce. 

Put in a small saucepan one tablespoonful 
of butter and one of flour; cook for three min- 
utes. Add half a pint of chicken broth; let it 
boil and add one tablespoonful each of onion 
and parsley chopped fine. Cook five minutes; 
add one teaspoonful of mustard diluted with 
a few drops of cold water and mix well. 
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6 So THE BABY HAS BEGUN TO TALK?” ‘ 
“Yep. DIS MORNIN’ HE MADE A NOISE EXACTLY LIKE BREAKFAST FOOD.” 


THE FIRST SUFFERER 
Diogenes was discovered with his lantern. 
“T use it,” he explained, “ to see the gas after 
I have lighted it.” 
Hopelessly he continued his quest for an honest 
man or gas company. 


EXPLAINED 
Srectta. “ But where do you get a chance to 
practise elocution?” 
Betia. “ Jack takes me to the opera.” 


AN EXCEPTION 
Knicker. “ Troubles never come singly.” 


Bocker. “Much you know about it! Who 
ever heard of two cooks at a time?” 





PARTNERS 


Bitter (to cook). “I suppose you think you’ve 
got as much right to drink my whiskey as I 
have.” 

Cook. “ Well, oi’m livin’ wid yer woife, too, 
ain’t I?” 
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HIRAM. “I pon’rT KNOW MUCH ART, BUT I HEV LEARNED THAT WHEN ANYTHING SEEMS TO 
ME THE DOG-GONDEST BADDEST PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION, IT’S PROB’LY ‘A ARTISTIC GEM.’ ” 
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“ HAS THE MOTOR RUN DOWN?” 
“Say, LITTLE MOUSE, AREN’T YOU AFRAID TO “NAW, CONFOUND HIM! HE’s RUN HOME, AN’ 
GET SO CLOSE TO THE WOOD? IT’S JUST FULL OF SAYS HE WON’T WORK ANY MORE UNLESS I PAY 


, 


PUSSY-WILLOWS.’ HIM A CENT A HOUR!” 
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The Servantless Home 


DEBATE was held recently at the League for Political Education as 

to “ whether the ideal home can exist without servants.” This seems to 

have little connection with politics; but perhaps home politics were 
being considered. It seems to have even less connection with common sense; 
for the large majority of American homes—eighty-three per cent. of them, 
to be exact—are servantless, and are as near the true ideals of home as those 
that sit in the shadow of the servant question. The debater in the negative 
formulated the factors of an ideal home as rest, refreshment, happiness, and 
lofty purpose. The ideal home must have children in it, and “each member 
of the family must have his or her own room, in which to possess his or her 
soul. Home-making and child-training are the two highest functions of a 
woman. Neither is possible in a high form without space to work in. If 
each is to have a room to himself or herself, the rooms must be kept clean and 
in order, and it takes almost unending time to do it.” The cooking and 
serving of food also require much time and work. For these reasons, the 
ideal home without servants, the debater argued, was impossible. 

It all turns on the word ideal. Rest, refreshment, happiness, and a lofty 
purpose are fine things. But where they coexist with vagueness and self- 
indulgence they do not make an ideal home, but a demoralizing one. A home 
where the mistress, with her own hands, keeps the house dainty and clean 
and prepares appetizing meals, where the children are taught of necessity to 
look after their own rooms and belongings, and where personal self-indul- 
gence is reduced to a minimum, is far more ideal than a home where the 
parents and children desire and demand personal comfort in every detail, 
without doing anything themselves toward producing it. The best child- 
training is usually done in the servantless home, for self-reliance is one of 
the great factors in a child’s education. The woman who does her own work 
finds out the essential things in home-making, and is not led astray by that 
temptation to meaningless luxuries and decorations which vulgarizes so many 
American homes to-day. 

In a New England town, retired among the hills, some of our most famous 
artists have their summer homes. They deliberately choose to have them 
servantless. Guests are welcome always, but are expected to take care of their 
own rooms. The food is simple, and the dish- washing done by all hands. 
This is no freak of one season, but the custom of years, and all who visit 
there come away calling it “ideal.” It appears to provide rest, refreshment, 
and happiness, and the lofty purposes of art coexist harmoniously with it. 
The fact is that servants are always a complication of home life, and the 
more servants there are the more complicated it becomes. Some of us de- 
mand this complication, some of us can do without it. But it is ridiculous 
to assume that it has anything to do with the real essential ideals of home- 
making. With or without servants, the ideal home is always possible to the 
capable home-maker, and practically, in the majority of cases, she creates a 
home without them. 
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Outdoor Living for Women 

HREE facts strike even the observer who stands in the midst of them: 

the facts of sanitariums, of summer resorts, and of apartment-hotels. 
Various reasons are assigned for the widespread nervousness and the tendency 
to get away from the strictly domestic life which these three institutions 
betray. The servant-girl difficulty, the wider horizon opening upon women 
in business and professional fields, and the restlessness of a revolutionary 
age, all are assigned as causes. One cause, perhaps, has received less atten- 
tion than it deserves: these things may happen because the strictly domestic 
career shuts a woman off too much from the outside world—not only from the 
social world, but from the world of nature. 

As at present constituted, almost all womanly activities take place within- 
doors. Housekeeping is an indoor function, sewing also. Children are 
soothed and reproved and husbands are interviewed behind curtains. Din- 
ner parties, receptions, entertainments of almost all kinds are given in the 
house. Indeed, the socially active woman, like the strictly domestic woman, 
spends most of her hours in heated rooms and under artificial light. Her 
lungs know too little of the clean oxygen filling the wide spaces out-of-doors; 
her muscles have too little exercise; her nerves are too seldom soothed by the 
impersonal companionship of trees and rocks and fields; hence, in some cases 
the sanitariums; in others, less desperate, the plunge into the country for 
the summer-time; in chronic cases, the formation of the hotel habit. 

We are beginning to recognize that the human animal has overindulged 
the desire for shelter—he has sheltered himself against sunshine as well as 
against storm, against sweet air and safety as well as against cold and danger. 
The aberrations just enumerated are but a sign of the general mistake. Be- 
cause of her more sensitive nervous organization, and because her work and 
play are more thoroughly walled in, woman is the first to break under the 
strain. She needs outdoor life as much as any man or boy. How, then, with- 
out becoming unwomanly, without exposing herself to undue hardships, can 
she secure that communion with nature which is a necessity ? 

This is a question more easily raised than answered. But if it can be 
seriously raised and recognized as important, doubtless its answer will come 
in aS many varying forms as there are women in the homes which at once 
shelter, confine, and glorify them. Some solutions are already offered. A 
recent writer on country homes, for example, has suggested that houses be 
built to look outwards. He proposes to greatly increase the number of 
verandas, to have glassed-in winter verandas upon the east and south sides 
of the house, where they may be flooded by sunshine. The movement from 
town to country, now well established, and the growing habit of living in 
the country at least nine months of the year is another partial solution. 
If living out-of-doors should come to be regarded as important in itself, 
more sewing will be done under the trees, more cooking in outdoor ovens, 
and more drives and walks for the entire family planned as part of the social 
and family life. When women realize that overstrained nerves are expensive 
and disastrous, and that plenty of outdoor living, summer and winter, is the 
best panacea for this evil, they will, if they are true to the genius of their 
sex, devise plans for making out-of-doors homelike, and so of living at home 
even while they live under the open sky. 
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supplement are drafted to the same 

proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated clearly on the sheet. 

As many persons prefer to 
pay the of the pattern 
rather than to trace it from the 
sheet, the Bazar has arranged 
that these patterns are for sale 
at the same prices as are the 
cut paper patterns, except that 
in the case of the supplement 
patterns, which are given only 
in the one size which seems best 
suited to the design, double 
price must be paid when a dif- 
ferent size is to be drafted to 
special order. 

Child’s Spring Coat 

HE coat pattern given here 

for a little girl of six years 
is suitable for any material, 
and it is a particularly practi- 
cal design for spring and sum- 
mer. It is charming in heavy 
corded silk or bengaline, very 
smart in thin broadcloth or 
cheviot with a finish of gold 
soutache braid and gilt but- 
tons, and most dainty and use- 
ful in piqué. In the latter it is 
particularly useful for summer, 
as it does not require any li- 
ning, and will launder most sat- 
isfactorily. The design is quite 
suitable for a child of any age between two 
and eight, or even ten years. It can be cut 
to order in any size desired, the price being 
fifty cents for such a pattern. On the supple- 
ment it is given in the six-year size, which 
seems best suited to the style, and it may be 
traced easily from the sheet. A little study 
of the diagram at the edge-of the sheet will 
be a help in following out the parts. 

All of the forms, from No. 1 to No. 8, in- 


’ | ‘HE patterns given on the accompanying 


cost 











front, stitched a little more 
a oe than half-way down. 

CHILD’S COAT.—wNO. 60. Boy’s Pique Coat 

witee, ERFECTLY simple and 


Size, 6 years only. 
25 cents. 

See Diagram Group I., 
Pattern-sheet Supplement. 








clusive, are given on the one side of the sheet. 
On No. 2, the right front of the coat, a line 
marks where the centre comes, and from this 
the tucks may be laid easily. A line on the 
left front shows to where the right side should 
lap. The lining forms, lacking tucks, of 
course, may be cut when li- 
ning is to be used, by parts 4 
and 7, and the sleeve lining by 
the same form as the outer 
sleeve, No. 5. The cape-collar 
pattern should be cut with the 
centre back line, marked “ cut 
on fold,” laid on a lengthwise 
thread of the material. The 
fronts should have the line of 
the front edge laid on the 
straight line of the stuff, and 
the centre line of the back and 
the line down the middle or 
longest part of the sleeve 
should be placed in the same 
way. 

To cut the coat for a child 
of six years will take 2%¢ yards 
of serge or broadcloth, 4 yards 
of piqué, or 5 yards of silk, 
without lining. For the lining 
4 vards of silk will be needed. 
The back has tucks, as has the 


practical is the little boy’s 
coat illustrated here. It may 
be made of serge or cloth in- 
stead of piqué, the lining in such case being 
cut by the outer forms after the pleats have 
been laid in them, but not quite so long. 
This lining should be finished across the lower 
edge loose from the cloth, hems being the 
finish of both outside and lining. 

The coat is especially designed, however, 
for piqué, as it will launder most satisfac- 
torily. It requires 314 yards, or 24% yards of 
serge or broadcloth. In dark blue with big 
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BOY’S PIQUE COAT.—NO. 61. 
Size, 4 years only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


brass buttons it is very smart and becoming, 
or in plain white piqué with big pearl buttons 
and an enamelled leather belt with gilt 
buckles. Patterns of all of the parts will be 
found on the same side of the sheet. The 
collar and cuffs should be lined with tailor’s 
canvas, and the belt as well if it is to be of the 
same material as the coat instead of leather. 

This style of coat is especially suitable for 
the children who wear Russian suits. The 
coat has the same box pleat at the back as 
in front. 

Young Girl’s Shirred Waist 
ATTERNS of both outside and lining 
are included in the list of parts of a 

shirred waist for a young girl or for a slight 
woman of 32 inches bust measure. The li- 
ning pattern is the same as the regular Har- 
PER’s Bazar model lining, and is correct to 
use for a foundation for any waist. When 
making a waist by’ a regular model which 
you have never used, it is wise to take cer- 
tain measurements before cutting the outside 
material or the lining. First trace the pat- 
tern from the sheet and then measure the 
figure for which it is to be used and com- 
pare the measurements. If the back is too 
long for the figure a narrow pleat may be 
laid across the form between the waist and 


the armhole, and a corresponding pleat may 
be laid across the side form, only a shade less 
in depth unless the front forms, too, are too 
long. In the same way. the front may be 
shortened, but, in this case,/whether to make 
the pleat above or below the point of the bust 
must be decided by whether the figure to be 
fitted has a high or low bust. Ifthe bust line 
is rather high, shorten the distance between 
the bust and neck by taking a crosswise 
pleat, and if the waist line is high make the 
pleat below. 

When once a lining form has been modified, 
thus, to fit a figure, it is wise to keep the 
pattern always ready for use, perfectly cut 
from stiff wrapping-paper and hung up or 
laid away in a drawer to avoid rolling or fold- 
ing. By this one pattern nearly all waists 
may be cut. 

Before cutting the outside parts by the 
pattern the corrected lining forms should be 
laid on the outer forms and any corresponding 
changes made. By following these rules, even 
persons whose figures differ from the accepted 
model may be satisfactorily fitted by the pat- 
terns without the expense of having a model 
lining cut to order. 





YOUNG GIRL’S WAIST.—NO. 64. 


Size, 32 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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LITTLE GIRL’S LAWN DRESS.—NO. 63. 


Size, 3 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The waist No. 64 is a very pretty design 
for thin silks or for fancy muslins or veil- 
ing. The yoke and undersleeves should be 
made of a contrasting material, and any 
kind of trimming may be used for the bands. 
The front and back forms for the waist and 
that for the outside sleeve allow one inch 
above the shirring for a sufficient lap under 
the trimming. Three rows of shirring are 
shown all around the top of the waist. The 
same pattern may be used for a low-neck 
dress, cutting the lining down to correspond 
with the outer waist. For a graduation gown, 
made to wear either high or low so that it 
may be used for dances, the model is a good 
one. In that case the yoke must be made 
separate from the waist, and attached to a 
simple corset cover. 

To make the waist will take 3 yards of 
material 42 inches wide, 4 yards 1 yard 
wide, or 5 yards of silk. 


Little Girl’s Lawn Dress 


OR a tiny girl of three years the pattern 
of a little lawn or gingham dress given 
here is particularly effective. The trimming 
is of wide and narrow nainsook insertion. 
The yoke part of the dress is tucked and 
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broad bands of insertion are laid on, edged 
by vertical bands of narrower trimming. The 
tucked lawn underneath these broad pieces 
may be cut away if preferred. The dress is 
all in one piece from neckband to hem, and 
may be worn straight or belted or with a sash, 
as preferred. Two and a half yards of lawn 
a yard wide will be needed to cut the frock. 


New Spring Eton Jacket 

OLLOWING the prevailing fashion of 

the exaggeratedly long shoulder line, and 
the tendency toward short jackets, we give 
on the supplement sheet this month the pat- 
tern of an Eton jacket of the latest type. 
The body of the jacket continues down over 
the shoulder past its curve, and to it the 
sleeve is attached. The front of the jacket 
is made in two parts, the dart, so to speak, 
continuing all the way to the shoulder seam. 
This seam may be used as a part of the trim- 
ming, being decorated with fancy braid or 
inlet with a narrow band of color contrasting 
with the jacket. In the latter case the same 
contrasting material is used for the collar 
and cuff, or for the scalloped strap trimming 
on body and cuff. 





NEW SPRING ETON JACKET.—NO. 65. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 




















THE BAZAR’S NEW PATTERN SHEET 


In making such a jacket at home of any 
except quite heavy or stiff material it is wise 
to interline the whole thing with thin crino- 
line. A silk lining also should be used, this 
being cut by the same body forms as the out- 
side, except that it should be cut off where 
the dotted line indicates on parts 44 and 45. 
The sleeve lining, No. 48, should be attached 
to the place indicated by this dotted line. 
The outer sleeve pattern is turned back on 
the sheet, a dotted line showing where this 
turning occurs. The paper should be cut 
in two separate parts and pasted at this line. 

Two yards of broadcloth or 2% yards of 
42-inch veiling or étamine will be needed to 
cut the jacket for a woman of 36 inches 
bust measure, for which the 
pattern is made. 

The two parts of the sleeve 
should be joined by the 
notches, and the cuff-band 
edge of the upper should be 
joined to the under part. 
Then the lower edge of the 
upper sleeve should be gath- 
ered to fit this band and the 
cuff trimming put on. The 
top of the sleeve may be 
tucked or gathered to fit the 
shoulder. Double notches 
indicate where the gathers 
should end both at top and 
bottom of the sleeve. 


Woman’s Emergency Apron 
HE woman who 
does not occasion- 

ally find it necessary to 
go into her kitchen or at- 
tend to some other mussy 
work after a good gown has 
been put on is rare, and the 
many others who so fre- 
quently have that experience 
will undoubtedly appreciate 
the large emergency apron 
of which a pattern is in- 
cluded on this month’s sup- 
plement. 

This apron is made to 
cover almost the whole waist 
and skirt of the gown « It 
may be made with sleeves if 
preferred, instead of with- 
out them, as here shown. If 
sleeves are desired they may 






























WOMAN’S EMERGENCY APRON.—NO. 62. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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be cut by any pattern, either in bishop shape 
or in a plain two-part sleeve. The whole 
apron fastens at the back. Of yard-wide ma- 
terial it takes 4% yards. 

The belt is a fitted girdle, pointed at the 
front. The neck of the waist part of the 
apron should be slightly gathered across the 
front, and a narrow bias facing should finish 
and stay it. The old-fashioned plan of a 
cording at the top of this facing would serve 
well here. One button and buttonhole at the 
neck and another at the belt are all that are 
needed to adjust the apron satisfactorily. 
Lawn, gingham, or cross-bar muslin are good 
material for such a garment, which will be 
found an inestimable boon to the woman who 

does all or a part of her own 
housework. 

The large skirt parts of 
the apron are too broad to 
go on the supplement sheet 
without some corners being 
folded back. Directions for 
cutting where this happens 
are printed on the upper 
left-hand corner of the 
sheet. Either by cutting 
the turned-over parts sep- 

, arate, and pasting them to 
) the main part, or by tracing 
with thin paper, and folding 
this back at the dotted line, 
the whole pattern may be 
traced. 

The skirt and waist are 
slightly gathered to the 
girdle, the waist at the front 
to make a slight blouse, and 
the skirt all around. The 
girdle would best be stiff- 
ened somewhat with canvas. 
A deep hem finishes the low- 
er edge. If sleeves are made, 
the large bishop ones with 
a band buttoning at the 
wrist are best to cover the 
present style of dress sleeves. 
' This same pattern 
is correct to use 
for an artist’s 
painting apron. 
For such a purpose 
it is usually made 
of black or a dark 
color gingham or 
muslin. 


v 


Price, 25 cents. 
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Notse.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


THE SPRING SHIRT-WAISTS 
HIRT-WAISTS and. shirt-waist suits 
will be as popular as ever this spring 
and summer. They will be made of all 
kinds of materials, from silk to coarse home- 
spun linen and cheap gingham, and for these 
various designs are necessary. 

There is small novelty in the new waists 
which are being made. The long shoulder ef- 
fect is the same as last year. In the fancy 
waists of lawn and lace or embroidery the 
one change is that many have a yoke which 
comes well down over the shoulder, with the 
sleeve attached there. This temporary vagary 
of fashion does not extend to the so-called 
tailored waist. The latter is very much the 
same as that of last summer. In fact, for 
embroidering or for making up all-over em- 


Embroidery Design B. Price, 
25 cents extra. 


PLAIN MODEL 


Embroidery Design C. 


25 cents extra. 


broidery or fancy tucking, the perfectly plain 
model waist, No. 428, is the best. 

The waist may be made with or without the 
plain flat shoulder strap, and it may have 
only a collar-band, to be used with fancy 
stocks or the regulation starched linen collars 
which are so distinctly more fashionable than 
for a few years past. For this waist the 
Bazar has issued stamping patterns for em- 
broidery in different styles. The three de- 
signs, B, C, and D, are arranged with a pat- 
tern for each side of the front, one for the 
centre of the back, one for the collar, and one 
for each cuff. Design E is sold by the sheet 
very good, if the sprays are stamped close 
of a half-dozen flowers, to be stamped as de- 
sired. For an all-over design this pattern is 
enough to give a well-covered effect to the 





Price, 


Embroidery Design D. Price, 


25 cents extra. 
SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 428, showing Three Embroidery Designs. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure 


Price, 25 cents. 
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NEW 1904 SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 455. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


Price, 25 cents. 


material. They should be embroidered in a 
half-stitch—short and long stitch—rather 
than in the solid work. 

For the three shirt-waist suits all kinds 
of pretty combinations of material are possi- 
ble, and for the three waists Nos. 447, 448, 
and 455. The skirts of these shirt-waist suits 
are good patterns for laundering. No. 433 
may be made with or without the shaped 
flounce, as the skirt is complete in itself. It 
may be made, also, with a small part of the 





CASHMERE SHIRT-WAIST NO, 447. 


WAIST NO, 433. 


With Embroidery Design H. 
Price, 15 cents for Embroidery Design— 
Strip of 2 yards. 


flounce pattern turned back before cutting, 
and the front gore of the skirt allowed to 
show full to the foot. Skirt No. 422 is a 
good one for silk or veiling gowns and for 
linen also, as the pleats are laid on the 
straight thread of the material and lapped to 
fit around the top, the extra material being 
cut away underneath. The waist of this 
suit may be closed at the back or under the 
pleat at the front, as preferred. 

The third suit, No. 431, is a good model for 





SIMPLE FLANNEL SHIRT-WAIST NO. 448. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents each 


j 


a So 
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SHIRT-WAIST NO, 42S. 


Embroidery Design E Price, 15 cents extra 


for dozen flowers 


two materials, the contrasting style being 
used for the yoke and cuffs, also for the band 
down the front of the waist. Plain material 
and an all-over embroidery to match make a 
good combination, or the same linen of the 





, 


; » 


a - 
" 
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SHIRT-WAIST SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 433 
Price, 25 cents for skirt or 
waist. Embroidery Design I 
Price, 15 cents for 2-yard strip 


THREE 
SILK 


PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST 
OR LINEN SHIRT-WAIST SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 431. 
Price, 25 cents for skirt or waist. 
Embroidery Design G for waist, 
F for skirt. 
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YOKE SHIRT-WAIST NO. 427. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price of Embroidery Design A, 25 cents 


Price, 25 cents. 
dress may be embroidered by hand. The 
embroidery design made for this suit is a 
very graceful pattern of wild roses, which 
may be bought separately, either skirt or 
waist design, or both. 





SUITS. 
TUCKED SPRING GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 422 
Price, 25 cents for skirt 


or waist. 
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| |e | A battery must have vitriol to act upon 
we! fe by a | the other things and produce electricity. 
yest 2) HI APS “ i ; 
Herth | gh He A Brain is made of Water, Fat, Albumen 
i " u ° 
A Ht fy and Phosphate of Potash. 
sand 
i It must have Phosphate of Potash to act 
. Pr a SS. a ° . . 
- ae on the other things to make thinking possible. 
oa23 = A normal Brain shows 6 per cent of Phos- 
Ries phates while the brain of an insane person 
TRIO 6 shows less, in one case only 2% per cent. 
ie ery This proves Brain-power and Nerve-force 
eae depend upon the quantity of Phosphate of 





Potash the system assimilates from food. 


Certain parts of Wheat and Barley contain these elements in their most effect- 
ive form but many cannot digest enough to feed a busy Brain up to its full working 
capacity, nor can they digest the dead Phosphate of Potash taken from the drug 
store. (Notre—White Flour does not contain these Phosphates, because they 
grow in the dark parts of wheat which the miller leaves out because of its color. 
This explains why white flour is useless to restore Brain and Nerves.) 

In GRAPE-NUTS food these elements are presented in the most liberal 
proportion and in such form any one can digest and assimilate them. 

Government analysis proves GRAPE-NUTS thirteen times readier for assimi- 
lation than oatmeal, and three times more digestible than the average wheat food. 
This proves the valuable food elements of GRAPE-NUTS are ready to change 
into Brain-power and Nerve-force with least delay and least tax on Liver and other 
digestive organs. 

Also it explains why GRAPE-NUTS is acknowledged the most scientific 
Brain and Nerve food in existence, which can be proved by trial. 








Copy of this great Government food test sent free by Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., largest makers of pure foods in the world. 


Grape-Nuts. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 





The Bazar’s correspondence 
(Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Bessiz.—A dinner given to announce an en- 
gagement should be a very suggestive, distinctive 
function, and very pretty. The place-cards should 
be in the shape of small hearts, with the inter- 
woven initials of the bride-elect and groom-elect 
as decorations" All the dishes possible should be 
heart-shaped, and the flowers and general color 
of the dinner love - pink—a delicate rose. The 
announcement should be made about the middle 
of dinner, when the host should rise and propose 
a health, and with a clever little introduction 
make the announcement, and then all should 
drink to the prospective bride and groom. By 
this time every one will have his suspicions and 
it will be an opportunity for a clever speaker 
to make a good speech. If you have a prejudice 
against wine have cider or even Apollinaris or 
some charged water for the toasts, as you wish 
to have toasts. If the couple are not youthful, 
even more good points may be made in the an- 
nouncement. I cannot, of course, give you a 
toast, as it must be suggested by the circum- 
stances of the occasion and even of the moment. 
It is better to make the toast on the spur of the 
moment, if possible, than to prepare a long 
speech beforehand; but do what seems best suited 
to the party and the occasion. Here is a good 
menu, keeping in mind that pink and red shall 
be used when possible, and heart-shaped doilies, 
heart-shaped tartines, and little cakes and ices 
made in hearts. The list should be: 


Caviare on toast. 
Clear soup. 

Olives; salted nuts: celery stalks; radishes. 
A heart-shaped timbale of fish with lobster sauce. 
Brown and white bread tartines cut out with a 

heart-shaped cutter. 
A heart-shaped vol-au-vent filled with creamed 
mushrooms. 
sauce; French 
balls. 
Birds, and celery and apple salad, 
hearts scattered through it made 
Spanish peppers. 
Iees and cake. 
Fruit and bonbons. 
Coffee. 


Filet of beef with pease ; 


potato 


with 


of red 


wee 


A caterer can furnish all the requirements of 
this menu, and it will be a very good one. 


Bripe.—At a day wedding 
should wear a black frock coat, dark gray trou- 
sers, a black or white or fancy waistcoat, and 
white tie and white gloves. After six o’clock 


the bridegroom 


the groom wears full dress—a dress suit with 
white vest and white string tie and white gloves. 
These are the proper costumes for all the men 
in the bridal party, whatever the bride wears. 
The groom pays the minister’s fee, and for the 
carriage that he and the bride use, and for the 
bride’s and the bridesmaids’ flowers. The brides- 
maids usually dress in a color, although they 
may wear white. Pretty dresses are made of silk 
mull, erépe de Chine, or any soft clinging ma- 
terial. In the daytime the bridesmaids may wear 
hats. They carry flowers and stand around the 
bride, after the wedding, while she receives, The 
invitations for a small house wedding are usually 
sent about ten days or two weeks before the 
ceremony. The bride should acknowledge in a 
personal note of thanks every wedding present 
she receives, just as soon as she receives it. At 
a home wedding as nearly as possible the same 
forms are observed as at a church. The minis- 
ter first enters the room where the party are as- 
sembled to see the marriage, followed by the 


groom and the best man. After a minute the 
bridesmaids enter, and last the bride on her 


father’s arm or with whoever gives her away. 
After the wedding the bride and groom take the 
minister’s place and receive the guests. After 
all have given their congratulations refreshments 
are served. 


Carps.—Fan-tan is played with a regular pack 
of fifty-two cards. The cards are dealt around 
evenly, or as nearly as possible evenly, depend- 
ing on the number playing. Any number may 
play, but four is the best. Each player is given 
at the beginning a certain number of chips. The 
aces are put in the middle of the table, and built 
on in suits. The object of the game is to block 
each other. When a player is unable to play he 
puts a chip in the pool, and the first one out 
of cards gets the pool and from each player a 
chip for every card he holds. A card must be 
played if possible, beginning with the ace. It is 
easy to see how much skill comes in in keeping 
back aces if able to play other cards and so 
holding back the other players. The game is 
fifty, or it,may be played continuously all the 
evening, and at the end the one with the most 
chips wins. After the playing serve sandwiches 
and olives on Japanese plates and bouillon or tea 
in Japanese cups. Have green- pepper sand- 
wiches; they are delicious. Afterward have 
cherry-blossom ice and thin wafers if you want to 
be truly Japanese. The sherbet may be of any 
flavor, colored pink, and it should be served in 
tall glasses, if possible. 
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Ostermoor” 


“Im so Comfy” 





All these years we have advertised the OsteRMOOR Mattress and left the sale of our other prod- 
ucts to our handsome book. A lady in Michigan writes us: ‘‘Your clever advertising has made me 
covet an OsTERMOOR Mattress, but unfortunately when I was married we bought an outfit of hair- 
stuffed ticks—too good to throw away; hardly good enough to keep. While visiting Mrs. , of 
Detroit (one of your customers), I picked up a copy of your interesting book, ‘The Test of Time,’ and 
learned for the first time how many were the forms and how fair the prices of your 


“Ostermoor’ Cushions and Pillows 


Among the many handsome and suggestive pictures I saw a window-seat idea that my husband says we 








THE 


Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic Felt 


Mattress 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 
25 Ibs. $8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
psy 11.70 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13,35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
on 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, so cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices 











Look Out! 


label, sewn on the end. 


Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.” 
Show them you can’t and won’t be fooled. 


must adopt. Please quote me a price on a cush- 
ion (like one on page 43), size of paper pattern 
enclosed.”’ We wish you would 


Send for Book 
Mailed FREE 


Our 96-page book, “ The Test of Time,” not only treats 
exhaustively the mattress question, but also describes and 
illustrates (with scores of pictures), OsTERMOOR Cushions 
and Pillows, for Window Seats, Cozy Corners, Hall Benches 
and Easy Chairs, Boat Cushions, Carriage Cushions, Church 
Cushions—we have cushioned 25,000 churches. It is an 
encyclopedia of comfort and good taste—may we send it? 


Your name on a postal will do. It costs us 25 cents, but 


you are welcome to it—even if you send from curiosity alone. 











30 Nights’ Free Trial 


Sleep on the OsTERMOoR 
thirty nights free and if itis not 
even all you have hoped for, if 
you don’t believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50. hair 
mattress ever made, you can 
get your money back by return 
mail—‘“no questions asked.”* 


Don’t forget to send 
for the FREE book 








Ask to see the name “OstermMoor” and our trade-mark 
It’s not Felt if it’s not an Ostermoor. Mattresses 


expressed, prepaid by us, same day check is received. Estimates on cushions and samples of coverings by return mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Hatu.—Place-cards are usually not at all 
elaborate. ‘The best are small blank cards with 
gold or plain bevelled edges, with the monogram 
or crest of the hostess for the only decoration ; 
the name of the guest is written in ink or let- 
tered in gold paint on the card. But there are 
novelties. For a blue and white dinner Delft 
cards are in good taste; for a dinner for an en- 
gaged couple, heart-shaped cards; ete, Occa- 
sionally on the place-cards are written quotations 
supposed to be applicable to the person. Here is 
a menu for the dinner: 


Oysters on the half-shell. 
Cream-of-asparagus soup. 
Olives; celery; salted nuts. 
Boiled salmon, Hollandaise sauce; cucumbers 
with French dressing. 
Filet of beef or saddle of mutton; potatoes; 
French pease. 
Boiled ham; celery and apple salad with mayon- 
naise dressing. 
Ice-cream; cake. 
Fruit: candies. 
Coffee. 


Créme-de-menthe ice is made in just the same 
way as you make a lemon or orange ice, using, in- 
stead of the lemon or orange for flavoring, cr¢me 
de menthe. The meat can be carved in the pantry 
and the plates put at the covers with the meat 
on them. A gentleman always offers his arm to 
the lady he escorts to the dining-room at a din- 
ner. The large plates you speak of might be too 
large for service plates; it is better to use a 
medium size—salad or entrée plates—than a large 
plate. You could use them for the meat course. 
The hostess may serve the dessert, but it is better 
to have it passed by the waiter. Coffee should be 
served to the ladies in the parlor, to the gentle- 
men in the dining-room, after the ladies have left 
the dining-room. Finger-bowls are necessary, and 
are always put at the covers for the final course. 


Matne.—There is no absolute rule about the 
order of arranging the forks at the covers. Some- 
times the fork farthest from the plate is used 
first, sometimes last; but the better way is to 
have the fork farthest from the plate the first one 
to use, and so on, as it keeps the table looking 
more orderly. The oyster-fork is usually put 
across the head of the forks or knives. The 
soup-spoon is on the side with the knives. The 
dessert fork and spoon should not be on the 
table when the guests take their places, but should 
be placed just before the dessert is passed, after 
the table is cleared, with the dessert-plate. 


PerPLexine.—<A reliable etiquette-book is Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages. I think 
that you will find in that answers to many of 
the questions which are perplexing you. In all 
these minor points, however, it is better to do 
what is at the moment quite natural than to try 


ENTERTAINMENT 


to enforce any little formula which you read—as, 
for instance, about the side of a chair’to take in 
being seated, and the side to rise from, at a din- 
ner-table. These do not depend on anything you 
may read. Be unaffected, and sit down and get 
up in the most natural way, without thinking 
much about it. When a woman enters a room 
all the men present rise—unless, of course, it is 
a very large company—and the women, too, 
generally, and always when only one or two are 
present. At a reception or even in calling, where 
there are a dozen or more women in the room, it 
is unnecessary for all to rise, but the women to 
whom the hostess introduces the newcomer rise, 
and the women who greet her always do so. Of 
course where an older woman is seated it is not 
so important that she should get up to speak to 
a young girl. But as a general thing it is safe to 
rise—always err in being overpolite, if in any 
way. At a reception a gentleman usually offers 
his right arm to the lady he escorts. 

Presents are a very personal question. It is 
hard for me to advise you what to give to a 
fiancé, for so much depends on his individuality 
and tastes. To some men a set of books would 
count for little; to others they would be a much 
more acceptable present than jewelry or some of 
the smoking articles which are dear to others. 
Military brushes make a good present and are 
usually acceptable. 





Jenny.—The dates engraved in the corner of 
the cards of invitation to a débutante’s recep- 
tion mean that you should make your “ party 
call” on one of the Mondays. The reception de- 
mands a party call, and whether you attend it 
or not, vou should call on one of the Mondays. 


Lane.—The bride should return her first visits 
about two weeks after they are received. She 
should call on the guests who come to her “ at 
home” within that time, if possible, or surely 
within a month. The people who sent her wed- 
ding presents will probably call on her soon. 
Even if they sent a present, unless there is some 
very good reason why they do not eall, they 
should visit her before she visits them. Yes, 
the groom’s mother may make the visits with the 
bride. The bride should leave one of her own 
and one of her husband’s cards for every lady 
she calls on, and an extra one of her husband’s, 
if the lady is married, for the husband. The 
same rule applies to the cards the groom’s 
mother leaves. 


Home.—For a Dickens evening, dressing in 
costume will add to the fun and the costumes 
are not hard to get up. Of course selections 
from Dickens will be read and recited and 
Dickens games played. Why not have a Dick- 
ens contest on the order of any book contest? 
Have different tables with little baskets on each 
filled with questions, and if you have the con- 
test progressive so much the more fun. 
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Vail Orders Exclusively No Branches or Agents 


Spring Suits 


-*8t0°50 orver 
120 Styles 


If you are considering the purchase of a suit, 
skirt or jacket this season, write for a copy of the 
Spring edition of **My Lady’s Wardrobe,” 
mailed free to any address in the United States. 

It illustrates and describes 120 of the latest 
creations in ladies’ tailor-made suits, traveling 
gowns, walking and dress skirts; in fact, cos- 
tumes and skirts for every occasion and for every 
figure, all of which have been designed exclusive- 
ly for our customers. 











at eerie Spore th 


We carry in stock over 400 handsome Spring fabrics, 
imported for this season’s wear, including beautiful mixture 
effects never before shown, twine cloths, and many season- 


able novelties. We havea splendid line of etamines, voiles, 
mohairs, brilliantines, and other light-weight fabrics, par- 
ticularly adapted for our Southern patrons, as well as slight- 
ly heavier materials for those residing in cooler climates, 


We do not carry wash goods, 

A full line of samples of such materials and colors as 
you prefer will be sent free on receipt of your request. 
Make your selection of the fabric, choose from our fashion 
book the style in which you wish your garment made, have 
your measurements taken in accordance with our very ex- 
plicit directions, and we will guarantee to fit and please you. 


Your money refunded if we fail to satis fy vou 





‘¢My Lady’s Wardrobe ”’ illustrates: 


Tailored Suits, - . . $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts, - - - $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes, - - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts - . . . $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets’ - - - $7 to $30 
Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-day Suits, 
| Traveling Dresses, Rain Goats, etc. 


|| We prepay Express Charges to any part of the 
United States 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER 





We guarantee to fit and please you. If we do not, return the 
garment promptly and we will refund your money 

In requesting samples, mention about the color you desire and we will 
end a full line of exactly what you wish. Be sure to ask for the Spring 
edition of ‘‘ My Lady’s Wardrobe’’ No. 42. 


| NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York | | 


Established 15 years. | 
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FIANCEE.—A response of some kind should cer- 
tainly be made to a health drunk in one’s honor. 
[t would be most discourteous to make no ac- 
knowledgment of the compliment. If a person 
is embarrassed and cannot readily make an an- 
swer, the least he can do is to express thanks 
gracefully and say a few words of the appre- 
ciation he feels of the compliment paid him. He 
must rise to do this, and this at least he must 
do; so whenever one expécts that a toast will 
be given him he must be prepared with an ac- 
knowledgment. In the same way at a wedding 
entertainment where, of cdurse, all the guests 
drink to the bride and groom, the groom should 
acknowledge the toast with a graceful little 
speech of thanks if he does not wish to say any- 
thing more. It is better to be prepared before 
the entertainment with one’s speech if one is 
not a ready impromptu speaker, and a woman, 
particularly, should have by heart some words 
to say when she thinks that she may be called 
upon to speak. 


PaTeRSON.—The covers at a dinner are laid 
with the two forks on the left, the knives and 
soup-spoon on the right. The dessert spoon and 
fork should be put at the cover after the table 
is cleared for dessert, with the dessert - plate or 
on it. The after-dinner coffee-spoon is on the 
after-dinner coffee-cup saucer. Butter is not en 
régle at a formal dinner, but it is often served 
at a family dinner, and a bread-and-butter knife 
may be on the bread-and-butter plate. At a 
luncheon, supper, or late breakfast, when soups 
are served they are in bouillon-cups; at a dinner 
the soup is always in a soup-plate. Caviare is 
usually served as a relish, before dinner. It is 
served on individual pieces of toast with a sprink- 
ling of the yolk of hard-boiled egg on top. You 
will find help in these matters in the book called 
The Eapert Waitress, published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


Bacnetor.—A Tuxedo or dinner coat is worn 
for informal occasions—at home in the evening, 
at a men’s stag dinner, and often at the theatre. 
On the other hand, a full- dress suit is worn at 
large dinners or even small formal dinners, even- 
ing weddings and receptions, and for all dress oc- 
casions. A white vest is worn with a full-dress 
suit. It should be cut low. High white vests 
are worn for afternoon occasions with a frock- 
coat costume. 





Mrs. G. F. B.—Last vear I went to a St. Pat- 
rick’s day dinner which was most delightful. You 
might carry out some of the ideas for your enter- 
tainment. Of course shamrocks figured every- 
where. The place-cards were shamrocks, with the 
names on them in gold paint. The favors were lit- 
tle green baskets filled with growing shamrocks. 
The centrepiece was an enormous shamrock car- 
rying out the idea of a Jack Horner pie, with 
streamers of green ribbon going to every cover 
and the whole ornamented with the Irish flag, 
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while all over the table tiny Lrish 
mented the little dishes. At the end 
ner we pulled the green ribbons and 
light little Irish charms which were guaranteed 
to ward off all ill luck. Of course we had a 
small roast pig with an apple in his mouth for 
one of the courses, and we had green dishes of 
every description. Cream-of-spinach soup, cucum- 
bers stuffed with creamed crab meat, green pease, 
spinach, green peppers, all were used effective- 
ly, and sherbet flavored and colored with green 
créme de menthe, ices of shamrocks in a bed 
of green spun sugar, and little cakes with green 
icing. While we were at dinner we were enter- 
tained by musicians dressed in the Irish peasant 
costume, who played the music of Ireland and 
sang Irish airs, songs, and ballads. After din- 
ner we were taken to a room where a stage had 
been erected for the occasion, and there saw tab- 
leaux of Irish subjects. Possibly from these sug- 
gestions you may get some help, or perhaps if 
these things were carried out on too elaborate 
a scale you would like a simpler plan of enter- 
tainment. You could have some one. sing Irish 
songs and ballads or recite them to a low musical 
accompaniment on the piano. You could have 
selections read from stories of Ireland, and you 
could pass around photographs of Ireland; or 
you could have a contest asking questions about 
Irish history, showing pictures of famous Irish 
people, photographs of places in Ireland, and give 
a prize for the best list of answers; but I think 
it would be better to have the Irish ballads given, 
for few people are very familiar with the history 
of Ireland. 


flags orna- 
of the din- 
brought to 


Matne.—At dinner, where only the family are 
present, a gentleman guest should sit at the right 
of the hostess. To be strictly correct, the hostess 
should be served first, the other ladies of the 
family, and then the guest, and the host last; 
but it will be all right for the hostess to be 
served first and then the dishes passed around 
the table, serving the guest after the hostess. 
When a couple are guests the hostess should be 
served first, then the lady guest, and so on, un- 
less the guest is an older woman than the hostess, 
when it seems more polite to serve her first. If 
a dinner is given in honor of guests who are visit- 
ing in the house, the lady guest should be at the 
right of the host as usual, the gentleman at the 
right of the hostess. You will find in Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages and in The 
Expert Waitress, both published by Harper & 
Brothers, assistance on such points as these and 
others, and we are always delighted to answer 
any questions you may want to ask. 


Amy.—A young woman’s mother, not the girl 
herself, is the person always to ask a young man 
to call. It is only when an unmarried woman 
is not living at home or is old enough to warrant 
it that she herself gives the invitation. Few cir- 
cumstances permit a man to take the initiative 
in such a matter. 
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NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Sweet to the lips, a lingering enjoyment to the palate, more 
potent to charm than any of the erstwhile tricks of Cupid. 
An exquisite dessert Wafer such as never before created. 
Two filmy strips concealing between them a luscious cream 
of Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla or Mint. To give the 
final and most exquisite touch to the informal tea or banquet 
of State, serve Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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M. E. R.—Sniff is played with a regular set 
of dominoes. When two persons play each has 
seven dominces; when more play each one has 
five. The dominoes are placed before the play- 


ers with the backs toward the other players. 
The one who gets the lowest number leads. The 
object is to make fives and multiples of five. 
Sniff is the first doubles played by any one, and 
this may be built on from the sides as well as 
from the ends. When a player is unable to play 
he draws from the dominoes left on the table, 
and if he cannot play after drawing two he 
passes. When a domino is put down and the 
number, added to those at the other ends of the 
figure on the table, makes a multiple of five, the 
player may add this amount to his score. The 
first one out of dominoes adds to his score the 
combined numbers of all the dominoes left on 
the table—those belonging to all the players and 
those remaining in the pool; but only fives and 
multiples of five are counted, so that if the num- 
ber amounts to twenty-seven, for instance, he 
adds thirty; if twenty-one, he adds twenty. The 
game is 250. When four play two may be part- 
ners, and it is great fun to play progressively. 
When a player fails to see a sum he might have 
scored, the first one who sees it adds it to his 
score. There is a great deal of skill in playing 
the dominoes to make the most of one’s hand, re- 
serving the right ones to the end and blocking 
the other players. 


ANOTHER.—An only daughter, after she is out 
in society, may have her visiting-cards engraved 
Miss Smith when there is not an unmarried older 
relative of the same name living in the same 
house or in the town, so that there would be con- 
fusion in telling which Miss Smith meant. 
When one lives in a big city and has the ad- 
dress as well as the name engraved on the card 
it is not so important to preserve this distinction, 
but in a small town where a young woman’s aunt 


is 
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has always been known as Miss Smith and had 
her cards so engraved it would make much con- 
fusion for the niece to have her cards read Miss 
Smith, even if she has reached the age where she 
is entitled to have them engraved in that way. 
You must judge by the circumstances; if there is 
no reason of this kind a young woman, after she 
has been introduced into society, has her cards 
read Miss Smith. 


CiuB.—Why do you not plan to give a series 
of pictures from Shakespeare subjects? You can 
arrange the tableaux without too much trouble, 
and the costumes need not be difficult. No pic- 
tures could be better to give than the Abbey il- 
lustrations of Shakespeare, and nothing would 
make a prettier entertainment or be more appro- 
priate. If you think this would be too much of 
an undertaking, another good idea is to have some 
one sing some of the songs that appear in the 
different plays, or, what might be easier to do, 
have some one recite them to low appropriate 
piano accompaniment. Not long ago I attended 
in New York a most delightful Shakespeare en- 
tertainment on this order. A woman with a 
charming voice recited some of the delightful lit- 
tle Shakespeare songs, and some one accompanied 
her with low music. A contest in Shakespeare 
quotations would also be appropriate. Have ex- 
tracts from the different plays taken haphazard 
and make the guests tell from what play they 
are taken and by whom in the play spoken. You 
could, also, misquote some of the quotations and 
ask to have them corrected. Any of these sug- 
gestions will make an enjoyable Shakespeare en- 
tertainment. Serve for refreshments creamed lob- 
ster in scooped-out peppers, with dainty lettuce 
sandwiches, and iced coffee with whipped cream. 
For a second and sweet course have pineapple 
sherbet or vanilla ice-cream with a hot preserved- 
pineapple sauce; it delicious; and with it 
have cake. This will be enough. 
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QUESTIONS 


EsTeLLe.—I: have thought over the question of 
your checked silk dress, and I think you can 
make of it a perfectly satisfactory gown by strap 
ping each seam with a broad band of black taffeta 
silk stitched with white. These strapped seams 
with pleating below are to be used largely this 
summer, especially on the shirt-waist. suits, and 
by this means you can gain a number of inches 
in the size around your skirt. A little can be 
let out in the depth of each inverted pleat to 
meet the extra width gained above. Heavy 
stitching of white will prevent the black bands 
from being unpleasantly striking. Naturally you 
would want to put a little of the black on the 
waist. I would substitute collar and cuffs and 
belt of the black stitched with white. You could 
also put a band of the black stitched with white 


. 


OF DRESS 


around the foot of the skirt, if you think it 
would look better. I would not insert pleatings 
between the gores, as this would give the skirt 
a patched look at once. A question of whether 
there should be a band down the middle of the 
back is entirely dependent upon whether there is 
any inverted pleat there. If not, you would 
have a band there, just the same as on all the 
other seams. 

Make your heliotrope muslin over taffeta silk, 
fine percaline, or lawn of the same shade as the 
muslin. The skirt with ruffies around it is the 
newest model. These ruffles should not lap. You 
will find in the Bazar fashion pages designs to 
follow. The only thing I can suggest for the 
foulard is some such plan as that cutlined for the 
checked silk. 
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NESTLE 


We will gladly send a large sample (suf- 
ficient for six meals) to any mother who is 
not acquainted with Nestle’s Food and who 
is anxious to try it. 

We are always glad to correspond with 
mothers: on this or any other question rela- 
tive to the care and feeding of infants. Our 
Mothers’ Department devotes its time to 
receiving and answering all such inquiries. 


HENRI NESTLE 


73 Warren Street, New York 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt, 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 





A. G. A.—The plan you send is a very interest- 
ing one, because of the many long vistas pos- 
sible in it. That from the front hall door to the 
end of the dining-room is forty-six feet, and the 
colors to render these rooms most effective from 
an artistie point of view are green and golden 
tans, with possibly a note of crimson here and 
there of an inconspicuous character. The hall, 
with its handsome floor and oak woodwork, 
should have the darker green, the living-room a 
lighter shade, with, possibly, a figure in gilt and 
tan, the dining-room a tan or golden-brown wall 
with some green in the border, which in your case 
I advise. The three ceilings should be in vary- 
ing shades of tan, growing more golden as the 
vista narrows in the rear room, in order to pre- 
serve the appearance of an equal lighting 
throughout. Carry the green on the hall walls 
to a height of six feet, and surmount it with a 
stencilled border of deep tan (the color of new 
leather) with a deep brown pattern. The ceil- 
ing should be in the same character of tan, but 
in a lighter shade. Select all the papering by 
night as well as by day, as many colors change 
with the lights. 

Self-striped paper—that is, one stripe in high- 
finished and one in dull green—or a paper, as 
before suggested, having a slight design in gilt 
and tan, should be carried up to within a foot 
of the ceiling, or quite up to it, as preferred, and 
finished with a narrow dull gilt moulding or a 
moulding of oak. If the oil-paintings are suffi- 
ciently numerous to be used in the living-room 
and library, I advise having the paper or green 
wall covering carried up to the ceiling or 
cornice. Have the latter and the ceiling done in 
a light tan, either ceiling canvas or plain ingrain 
paper. This will give you a handsome background 
for the paintings. Divide the dining-room wall. 
Carry a warm brown ingrain or burlap or oil- 
painted surface to a height of two-thirds of the 
wall, and surmount it with a light golden brown 
to the cornice, which, with the ceiling, should be 
of the lightest almond-shell tan. Have the wood- 
work in the dining-room, in which weathered-oak 
furniture is to be used, done in Flemish brown, 
with a picture-moulding of the same, and, if a 
plate-rail is to be used, let this be done in the 
same finish. Use a rich red-brown filling for the 
floor of this room, with a small rug or two in 
Oriental browns, greens, and blues, and old-yel- 
lows. For the living-room, a solid green filling 
with similar rugs will be harmonious. Here, 
too, an oblong Oriental rug in rich yellows and 
greens with a slight mixture of blues and crim- 
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son will be harmonious with the rugs you have 
for the hall. The library, opening at the left of 
the living-room, because of its western exposure 
will take a rich Pompeian red, which is brighter 
than terra-cotta, but between that shade and a 
flame color. Choose a dull rich plain paper, or, 
at most, a damask-patterned paper, and carry it 
quite up to the cornice. If there is a picture- 
moulding, carry the same red above it to the 
cornice so that the appearance is that of a solid 
red wall. Have the woodwork here, too, done in 
Fiemish-oak finish—either oiled or rubbed. This 
background will prove excellent for either oil- 
paintings or books. A plain Wilton carpet in 
olive green of a deep, even a brownish, shade, 
will prove best here. 

The parlor, because opening into both the 
green hall and the Pompeian library, must bring 
the two into harmony. As it is a small room, 
and to be furnished in mahogany, I advise a 
striped paper in several shades which will blend 
the green and dull rose. Let the stripes be not 
more than one-half inch .wide and in tan, cream, 
silver gray, rose, and mignonette green. Have a 
plain and a satin stripe alternating, and over all 
a slight tracery of rosebuds and foliage. With 
this the Axminster carpet you prefer would be 
in excellent taste. It should have a centre of 
mignonette green, but very soft and “old”; not a 
fresh color. At all windows of the lower floor of 
a country house avoid showy lace curtains. The 
best dressing for these would be plain panels of 
Brussels net next the window, very thin and with 
light appliqué border done in Roman tape. Over 
these as inside draping hang a pair of thin cur- 
tains, also of net, or of batiste, with slight ap- 
plied border of lace. As the ceilings are high. T 
advise that all curtains cease at the sills. Use 
a net panel for the front door, having a centre 
figure of applied lace. The little north bedroom 
on the lower floor calls for a yellow and white 
paper with cream ceiling. Use the massive wal- 
nut bedroom set for the bedroom over the parlor, 
the mahogany for the west room adjoining, and 
the golden oak for the bedroom over the dining- 
room. This room would take a Colonial striped 
paper having a dominant note of blue; that over 
the parlor a rich Dutch blue, with tan ceiling 
and border; and the west room a pink-flushed tan, 
with cream ceiling. I advise very pale tan- 
painted woodwork for this floor throughout, 
though it may be advisable to add a slight line 
of deeper tan in the woodwork of the hall. Soft 
ingrain carpets would be the most durable cover- 
ings for these floors. 
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( THE “SOUL” OF A 
SHIN OF BEEF 


ARMOUR’S 
Y Extract of Beef 


For Chafing-Dish Cookery 











A convenient and economical way of entertaining. 

It’s the seasoning and rapid cooking that make the 
dishes taste so much better when done in a chafing dish, and 
nearly all the dainty and toothsome dishes for which it is 
noted will be improved by the addition of a small quantity of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells all about how to’ 
use the chafing dish. Sent postpaid on receipt of. 
metal cap from jar of ARMOUR’S EX- 

TRACT OF BEEF. 








Armour @ Company \ 


CHICAGO / 
. ee 


Armour’s Tomato Bouillon 
F OR CQOK IN G PURPOSE § 


Diluted with a little hot water, it makes a delicious and refreshing bouillon. It saves time and trouble 
of preparing canned or fresh tomatoes for seasoning and cooking purposes. [ft is specially recommended 
for making oyster cocktail, baking fish, making tomato soup or sauce, etc. It will keep indefinitely and 


is pure and wholesome. Sold by all grocers. If your dealer hasn’t it he can get it for you; the small ~ 
size is twenty-five cents. 


ARMOUR @ COMPANY, Chicago 
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NavaJo.—Your plans for the bungalo are ex- 
cellent. By all means use the Navajos, and, as 
you are planning a later use for the Indian things, 
use the blankets and rugs everywhere. They are 
exactly the proper things for use in a mountain 
retreat, and, as you say, may be transferred to 
the city home for a winter wigwam instead of a 
conventional “den.” Have the interior of the 
structure finished in oiled pine or oak; or, if a 
color is needed, have a plaster finish, toned in old- 
yellow. Use small Indian rugs on the floors, se- 
lecting them in such sizes as may be convenient 
for you to handle in the “ probable absence of 
that improbable maid.” Rugs thirty by sixty 
inches, or approximating to this size, are most 
desirable. As a rule, these Indian rugs come in 
red, black, white, and sometimes in green and 
blue grounds. Use single-blanket-size rugs for 
the doorways, and if the beds may be treated as 
characteristically, select good Navajos, or Pueblos 
in double widths, to be used over them. These 
you will find useful in carriage service or for the 
automobile rides which you say it will be neces- 
sary to take to get to and from anywhere, once 
you are installed in the bungalo. Have the fur- 
niture, in so far as is possible, in bark finish, or 
in weathered oak, if you prefer. Develop the 
Indian scheme further by introducing Mexican 
serapes as table-covers, and as trunk or settle 
“throws.” These come in the Mexican national 
colors—red, white, and green—evenly distributed. 
There are numerous other Indian products that 
might be added for wall and window decoration, 
such as bead pockets, wall-hangers in burnt 
leather, tomtoms, arrows, Indian baskets, etc. 
Mexican pottery might be used in primitive 
shapes, and even the table-linen selected from the 
products of the Mexican half-breeds. You should 
have a yucca-plant or two, for these are charac- 
teristic decorations. If you will send a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope, I will send you 
the address of a place to buy these goods. Such 
addresses may not be given in these columns. 


Progectine CummNey.—Your full address not 
being at hand, this reply cannot be hastened 
to you. I hope it will come in time to be of 
service to you. If the chimney is not more than 
ten or twelve inches deep, flank it on each side 
with a fivé-foot book-shelf, each being as wide 
as the chimney itself, or very little wider. Drape 
the front with thin silk or silkoline curtains, 
using three rods, one for each book-shelf, and a 
third to be carried across the chimney itself. The 
last-named should be in one piece, as it is meant 
to conceal the chimney; those at the side should 
be divided so that the books may be revealed when 
the room is used. If the chimney is over twelve 
inches wide, say, fifteen or more inches, introduce 
seats at the sides; allowing them to extend to the 
corners of the room on each side. The cabinet 
plan might be carried out successfully, but at 
greater expense. Build in the space under the 
central division with tiles, surrounding the regis- 
ter. But of the two plans I would prefer that 
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above, as this would not encroach appreciably 
upon the space in the room, as your proposed al- 
terations would. 


PLants.—No, I do not advise you to get the 
artificial rubber-plants or palms. ‘Lhe real plants 
cost no more, and are much more decorative and 
interesting. Very good well-rooted rubber-plants 
may be had for seventy-five cents and upward. 
Norfolk Island pines are also.good house plants. 
Both the pines and rubber-plants require light 
and moisture, the pines, however, needing only half 
as much water as the rubber-plants. Hot dry air 
is the only enemy you will have to fear. The in- 
troduction of growing plants will aid your din- 
ing-room greatly. Why not have two large rub- 
ber-plants in the hall, also? You have ample 
room for them in the spaces at each side of the 
door, and placed there they would add to the 
beauty of the entrance from the outside. I hope 
you are reading the articles on “ Winter Garden- 
ing” which have been appearing in the Bazar. 
These will tell you how to care for indoor ever- 
greens. 


Canapa.—You will find it difficult to exclude 
the west lights of those many windows, yet this 


.must be done if you are to have a successful 


studio in that high-ceiled room. You will re- 


quire double, heavy curtains at all the west win- 
dows, and, because of the unusual height, you will 


be obliged to buy the material and make or have 
the curtains made. Or, plain lining may be 
stretched over them and tacked down, and over 
this the same paper as is used upon the walls 
may be hung over them, so that only by close 
scrutiny would the ruse be discovered. You will 
also require to shield off half of the north win- 
dows, or more, as the glare from the neighboring 
roofs is sure to affect not only the work to be 
done in the room, but also the eyes of the work- 
ers. The lace sash curtains will hardly be suffi- 
cient. Hang them, however, and let them be a 
full yard in length when finished. Place them 
next the window, and over them, at the half- 
length, or higher, at the line of the casing (i.c., 
even with the walls of the room), hang thick 
curtains, also on brass rods. By the aid of these 
you will be able to exclude the daylight of the 
roofs and bring the lighting from the top. For 
the afternoon teas, the shades may all be drawn 
to the line of the lace sash curtains, the outer 
curtains may be parted, revealing the soft edges 
of the lace, and if, besides, you have a few grow- 
ing plants to place on the window-ledge where 
the curtains part, you will add to the good work- 
ing light of the room a charming air of home 
that will be very pleasing. The green walls will 
be pleasing, but be sure to have the ceiling done 
in a yellowish cream or a pure, pale tan, as this 
will lend a cheerfulness to the room which will 
be felt by all who enter. If you decide upon this 
color, be sure to have the window draperies of 
green, either tapestry cloth or thick denim, a 
shade darker than the walls. 
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HREDDED Made in two forms: Biscuit and Triscuit. 
The only light and porous foods made from 
wheat without the use of fats, yeast or chemicals of any kind. Made in the most Hygienic 


and Scientific Food Laboratory in the world, a Veritable Home of Purity, a place where / 
contamination cannot occur. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is the standard all-day cereal and makes appe- ¢ "Te 
tizing combinations with fruits, preserves or vegetables—250 varieties of all-course dishes. aa . The 
Triscuit, the New Cracker, is so baked by electricity that all the rich, nutty . r Ra ym 
flavor of the whole wheat is retained. Served with soups, preserves or cheese. 4 , . ” 
Replaces crackers, bread, toast and wafers. a” Noose Fell, 
° HEAT BEFORE EATING. ue 


2 Please send, free of 
“I most cheerfully indorse Shredded Wheat as a healthy and highly nutritious yt at cost to the address be- 
food. Especially is it adapted for those suffering with weak digestion and “eo Paay ck toe Ms Ques- 
mal-assimilation.”’ W. Carey Allen, M. D., Colorado Springs, Colorado. , son L0G 


Sent FREE, our beautiful illustrated cook book, ‘“The Vital ee af 


Mame codicceccccescenconneeesesns 
The Natural Food Company, 
Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products RBBraae ccoccnvesvasccoceccossseqsaian 
Niagara Fatis, New York, _o” Har, Bas, Marob 
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HOUSEHOLD 


M. S.—Let the color scheme for the two rooms 
which are lighted from the west and north com- 
prise buffs, greens, and light dull garnets. Dis- 
tribute the colors as follows: Have the walls of 
the parlor done in warm buff, and the ceiling in 
the palest tone of the same. Let those of the 
living-room be done in soft light green, and the 
ceiling in the palest of buff. If there is a cornice, 
this may be done in a tone darker than that em- 
ployed for the ceiling. Such gradation of color 
is not necessary, but if well done is often very 
effective. Use a deep old-garnet carpet for the 
parlor, of a dull shade, almost brownish, with 
border of pattern in green, shades of buff, and a 
very small mixture of blue. Use hangings of dull 
green for the archways, and cushions of similar 
green for the window-seat. The rug in the living- 
room should combine the same coloring as de- 
scribed for the parlor carpet, but in this instance 
green should be the foundation color, and the 
other tones the supplemental ones. For the south 
dining-room which connects directly with the liv- 
ing-room select a dull red or garnet paper, and 
carry to the picture-moulding only. Above this, 
finish with a very yellow tan, and treat the ceil- 
ing with a lighter shade of the same. Because 
the north hall receives so little light from the 
outside, it should be done in a bright buff or red 
paper. If the latter be chosen, it should be in 
a tone derived from the garnet. Of the two, the 
first would be my choice. It should be selected 


in a tone to harmonize with the buffs employed 
in the adjoining rooms, so that the feeling as one 
enters the hall is one of a harmonious progres- 
sion of color. 


Antique.—As the adjoining room is done in 
a cold grayish green, and the room to be done 
over has a northern and western exposure, it is 
clear that your best plan will be to employ a 
warm Colonial-yellow paper. This, if properly 
selected, will give you a characteristic background 
for the mahogany furniture, and will suit ad- 
mirably the Colonial form and atmosphere of your 
house. By all means keep the white woodwork. 
The recessed windows should have sill-length cur- 
tains of the finest net, with or without some sim- 
ple lace insertion or edge. Use a valance for 
the outer edge—that is, the line of the room— 
carrying it across the entire width of the win- 
dows, and over-curtains at each side of each group 
of windows. 


Summer Corrace.—Yes! I have seen the sil- 
ver-birch cottage furniture, and think it exceed- 
ingly appropriate in appearance for the purpose 
it claims to fulfil, namely, the furnishing of 
porches or sun parlors, or set among the trees 
or on lawns. It is less practicable for interior 
use, however, and I would not like to recommend 
it for that purpose. Try enamelled woods, in- 
stead. These come in pretty shapes, finished in 
dark reds, forest greens, and olive, and, furnish- 
ed with cushions of embroidered denim, or leather, 
or fresh cretonnes, are always in good taste. 
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DECORATION 


EprroriaAL-OrFrice Room.—Do not attempt to 
make your room, which must serve a distinct 
business purpose, too homelike. You need re- 
serve there, to protect you from thoughtless lin- 
gerers. The room is sixteen by thirteen feet, 
you say, eight feet of this forming an alcove 
at the entrance end. This, it is clear, must be 
used as a waiting-room during the day; but do 
not curtain it off. Let the only obvious screen 
be used at the washstand. I think you would 
gain some real aid by turning back to the Bazar 
containing the second of the “One-Room Pa- 
pers,” which appeared in the November number, 
1902. Enclose the upper part of the washstand 
and convert into cupboards. Have your mirror 
under the closets, and screen all in by a six- 
foot screen. In the waiting division of the room 
have a rug, two chairs, or a small settle and a 
chair, and a table sufficiently large to hold the 
exchanges that come in. This will present an en- 
tertainment to those who come in, and make the 
waits less irksome to you and to them. In the 
larger portion arrange your desk in a good posi- 
tion for use. Provide a wide couch (a box-couch 
will be most useful), one or two good easy- 
chairs (which will add to your private guests’ 
comfort when the day is done), a double-decked 
table, say thirty-six inches in diameter or larger, 
and as many chairs as your purse will allow. 
Do not buy “ ladylike chairs,” as a facetious man 
calls the fragile thin-legged reception chairs which 
so many housekeepers are fond of, but substantial 
ones, even if plain. Keep your china on the lower 
tier of the table, and use a sufficiently wide table- 
cover to conceal the lower portion when covered. 
Use the top here, too, for reviews. One nine-by- 
twelve Smyrna rug for the centre of the larger 
end will be ample for the floor covering. Do not 
attempt to have lace curtains at the windows. 
Lay these away for the time being, and use only 
fresh muslin sash curtains, which are not too 
dainty for a literary office, nor too avowedly 
“womanish”; and the shades. Plants at the 
windows will not be obtrusive, and there are oth- 
er equally desirable ornaments, in the way of 
jardiniéres, which you might arrange on a shelf 
placed along the west wall. 


Country Girt.—By all means have the posters 
framed, but let the frames be of the simplest. A 
one-inch ebonized frame would be best for all 
of those you describe. The ‘passe-partout frame 
would be out of place on posters, and that of 
fancy gilt equally so. Simply framed in black, 
as suggested, and used as the sole decoration for a 
room with enamelled green woodwork and furni- 
ture and dull Oriental yellow walls, the posters 
should give character to the room. Do not hang 
lace curtains there, however, but use the Madras 
or dull yellow sash curtains only in addition to 
the olive shades. One of the Pueblo rugs would 
be handsome in this room, but do not have more 
than one. Keep the room balanced as it now is, 
without draperies and too many crowding things 
such as lapping rugs and cushions. 
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ITCHELLS: 
ANTELS 


The mantels in your home, whatever their 
cost, should harmonize with their surround- 
ings. 

We offer Mitchell’s Mantels in hundreds of 
artistic designs, in all woods, suitable for any 
room, in any style house. We keep on hand 
a large stock of the standard sizes, and also 
build to order from your architect's designs. 

Mitchell's Mantels 
are the product of 
68 years’ experience 
(we are the pioneer 
wood mantel build- < . | . 
ers in the United aie | eases 
States), are con- He." ; 








Our Cata- 
logue of 
Mantels and 
Fireplaces 
sent to inter- 
esled parties 
for 6 cents 
to cover 





structed of the best | : oor & f 3 TILE 


outdoor seasoned 


é woods by the most We sell Tile of the best 
} skillful workmen. quality and design for Facings, 
Our photographs, Hearths, Vestibules, Floors and 
illustrations and full : Wainscotings; also 
i particulars prompt- Gas Logs 


ly submitted on re- 
d Gas Grates 


iia | Andirons 
=” as Firesets and all 
Fireplace Fittings 


FURNITURE 


Our large stock includes newest, most original de- 
signs in furniture of every description. Our catalogue, 
containing beautiful illustrations of over 1200 choice 
pieces, is a valuable guide to those needing additional 
furniture for the home or for presents. Mailed on re- 


ceipt of 10 cents for postage. 
t@” When buying from us you buy from the manufacturers. 23 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. iff 
"renee saad 1836. ™ Dept. D, 630 Race St., Cincinnati, oe 5 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


G. B. H.—The lobster cutlets may be made by 
the following recipe. Yes, firm white boiled fish 
may be made into cutlets in the same way. 

Put into a frying-pan two tablespoonfuls of 
butter with a half-teaspoonful of minced parsley 
and a few drops of onion juice, and when melted 
stir in four tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir until 
smooth and bubbling, then add a cup of very rich 
milk—half cream, if you have it—and season with 
salt, paprica, and a dash of mustard. Stir until 
smooth and thick, then put in a pint of boiled 
and minced lobster meat. Cook until the mix- 
ture is all scalding-hot, then turn upon a platter 
and set away until cold and stiff. Mould with 
the hands into cutlet-shaped forms, dip each of 
these in cracker dust, then roll in beaten egg, then 
again in cracker dust, and set in the ice-box for 
an hour or longer. Fry in deep boiling fat. A 
claw of lobster may be stuck in the small end of 
each cutlet. Serve very hot. 


Mrs. Y.—To make the filling for oyster pités, 
cook together a tablespoonful of butter and one 
of flour, and when they bubble pour upon them 
a gill of oyster liquor mixed with a teacupful 
of cream to which a pinch of soda has been added. 
Stir until smooth and thick, then drop in.a pint 
of oysters and cook until the edges just begin to 
ruffle. Take from the fire and beat in gradually 
the yolk of an egg. When cold, fill patéshells 
with the mixture and bake until thoroughly 
heated through. 

For lobster A la Newburg, have enough boiled 
lobster meat to make a pint, cut into dice. Put 
into a saucepan two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
when it melts turn in the lobster and sauté until 
heated through. Now add a cup of cream into 
which a pinch of baking-soda has been stirred, 
season with salt and paprica, then add, gradual- 
ly, the yolks of two eggs, stirring steadily. When 
the boiling-point is almost reached, add a gill 
of sherry, stir less than half a minute, and 
serve. 


Otp ApMIRER. — Prepare cr@me de menthe by 
the following recipe: Make a syrup by boiling 
together three and a half pounds of granulated 
sugar and a half-gallon of water. Into a half- 
gallon of pure grain alcohol beat fifteen drops of 
the strongest oil of peppermint, and gradually 
add the hot syrup. Stir thoroughly, and color 
to the desired shade of green with green vege- 
table coloring matter. Bottle cold and seal. 


E. D.—To make café mélange, make strong 
black coffee, and while hot stir into it one-third 


as much rich, scalding (not boiling or boiled) 
milk. Fill all the cups a third full of whipped 
cream, then pour the steaming-hot coffee in the 
cups. 


“ Coox.”—To make buckwheat cakes, sift with 
a quart of buckwheat-flour a teaspoonful of salt 
and a generous handful of Indian meal. In a 
gill of lukewarm water dissolve a yeast-cake, and 
add two tablespoonfuls of molasses and a quart 
of warm water. Make a hole in the centre of the 
sifted flour and meal, and pour in the liquid, 
Beat hard for five minutes. Set in a warm place 
to rise overnight. If, on uncovering in the morn- 
ing, the batter should smell at all sour, work 
into it a very little baking-soda dissolved in a 
tablespoonful of warm water. Cook on a soap- 
stone griddle, if you are so fortunate as to possess 
one. 

Tomato Jelly.—Soak a half-box of gelatine for 
an hour in a cup of cold water. Drain the liquor 
from a quart can of tomatoes, put over the fire 
in a porcelain-lined saucepan, and add to it a 
dash of onion juice, a bruised bay-leaf, two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a teaspoonful of minced pars- 
ley, and pepper and celery salt to taste. Bring 
to the boil, and simmer gently for fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes. Then add the gelatine, stir until this 
is dissolved, then strain through a flannel jelly- 
bag into a mould wet with cold water. Set in a 
cold place until firm. 

For a vegetable soup, scrape and cut into dice 
a root of salsify, a turnip, and a carrot; mince 
enough cabbage very fine to make a tablespoonful ; 
slice very thin two parboiled potatoes; cut two 
stalks of celery into bits; rubacupful of canned 
tomatoes through a colander; slice one onion thin; 
measure out a half-cupful of canned green pease 
and the same quantity of canned Lima beans; 
chop fine enough parsley to make two teaspoonfuls. - 
Into a pot put the carrot, salsify, turnip, and 
cabbage, and cover with salted boiling water; 
bring again to a boil, add the beans and pease 
and cook hard for fifteen minutes. Drain out the 
vegetables, and set to one side. In the bottom 
of the soup-pot fry the sliced onion in three ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter, and when the onion is 
light brown in color stir in all the other vege- 
tables, and cover with a quart of cold water, or, 
if you have it, a quart of weak soup stock. Cover 
closely, and simmer for an hour steadily. At 
the end of an hour add the ponies and pepper 
and celery salt to taste. Rub a large spoonful 
of butter into two tablespoonfuls of brown flour, 
and stir into the soup. Cook, stirring steadily, 
until smooth and thick, then serve. 





FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The surgeon-in-chief of the New York State Hospital for the care of Crippled and Deformed 


Children, at Tarrytown, New York, wishes the names and addresses of 


r children in New 


York State who are crippled or deformed. The parents or neighbors of such children may ben- 
efit the little ones by sending their addresses to this gentleman. 
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Lowncy’s Sweet Chocolate Powder 


“ALWAYS READY” 


Is a New and Superior Product in which the full chocolate quality and properties are 
present, unadulterated and unimpaired. For the qui®k preparation of a delicious drink, for 


making Chocolate Icing or for flavoring Ice Cream it has no equal, and is “ always ready ' 


P. S.—The Lowney Receipt Book tells how to make Chocolate 
Bonbons, Fudge, Caramels, Icings, etc.,at home. Sent Free. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 Commercial Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Servant Question 


— youll settle it so far as 

the Washing and Cleaning 
FN ay oi 0) nC Ors) aC er6 A ONY 

Supplying Yours With 


Pyles Pearline _, 


SU Cem’ se). an all moteurs lerats 
well—easily —safely 
and you'll have a 


Grateful 


servant 


'|GIBSON PILLOW 
PPYROGRAPHY- 


pty e The Newest 


| Top—Stamped with Idea in 


Gibson Design, Pillows 
Ready for 


YA R N S Burning. 
| @Discouraged about your 

| crocheted things ? 

- @Ever really look for the 
REASON of your failures? | 




















Send 
@ In nine cases out of ten it's 250. soc 
faulty, heavy, stringy yarn. cont of “Beautiful 
_ @ Don't trust to appearance. this besucial ; noained 


u 
s Other bees ay 


Insist on the BRAND. | gold, tan, ‘or Tighe : shown in catalog. 
| | 
| q BEAR Brand. | Special Offer $2. 50 “uth only $f. 80 


ml Brand Yarns come in 








| For burning on plush, wood, —~ ons. Inc 7 += Jee am 
German Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Dou - Acti etal Union 
tl Sorpes ottas Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Sta -~ 4 ‘Pract e Wood, and 
br Gers Cermantown . ree full instructions, all contained in neat L cathe ett i For sale by 
25 mesa © Crimped Fairy Floss q | || your dealer, or sent by us C. 0. D. for examinatic 
Saxony Yarn | 
| 2, 3, and 4 Fold £2 and 8 Fold Look for this trade-mark when buying 
Spanish Y Yarn German Cashmere Pyrographic Goods. It means quality. 
veniently obtain the Bear Ask for Oataleg Z-52; statins 8 prow wah ty illustrations 
+ ha gn with us, we | of Gibson and - - designs— many in colors “She ws all kinds of 
will direct you to the nearest source of supply. pyrography outfits and guods at lowest pric es 
The Boor Broad Yorn Menus THAYER @ CHANDLER 
wie || 162-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
OErT cw 


Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World 
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The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of the finest mechanical devices 
invented since the beginning of this industry. 


THE TWO-SPEED GEAR 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to change from high to low 
-gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. 











Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
** Columbia” “* Cleveland” “* Tribune” | “*Crescent”’ “Rambler” “Monarch”’ 
** Crawford” ** Fay Juveniles ”’ | ** Imperial ”” * Crescent Juveniles ” 





Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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Y Hobart E. Newman, Washington, D.C., 
at nine months, weighs 24 lbs. 
His mother writes : 


“My baby suffered terribly from 
acute indigestion, and from this a 
terrible cough set in. We tried 
every food and form of modified 
milk obtainable, but each only made 
him worse, and at 5} months he 
weighed only 12 Ibs. 

The first feeding of ESKAY’S 
FOOD put him into a quiet sleep 
and he has never had colic since. 
It nourished him from the start and 
at nine months he is still thriving 
on it—a healthy boy with rosy 
cheeks, as fat as can be.” 

Every mother needs our helpful 

book, “* HOW TO CARE FOR THE 


BABY.”’ It is sent FREE with 
samples of ESKAY’S FOOD. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 


441 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE BIG TREES 


OF CALIFORNIA 


The age of these colossi is from 1,500 to 2,000 years, The 
Mariposa Grove, which can be visited while en route to the 
Yosemite, contains some of the largest. In the Calaveras 
Grove are from ninety to one hundred of huge size. Near 
Santa Cruz is a beautiful grove of redwood Big Trees 
which will well employ a day’s visit. 


These attractions are best reached by the 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


16 hours quicker to San Francisco via Omaha than any other line , 


inquire et 
176 Washington Street, Boston 903 Olive Street, St. Louis 
287 Broadway, New York City 53 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia orot 122 South Clark Street, Chicago 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A., U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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GOOD NIGHT!» 
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Have you a little FAIRY in your home? 
. We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


When you’re tired and nervous after the turmoils of a busy day try a bath in cool or 
tepid water, lathering the body freely with FAIRY SOAP; then let the water run cold fora 


moment, rinse thoroughly and rub briskly with a Turkish towel. It will cleanse the pores, 

; set every vein in your body tingling with renewed vigor and give you that coveted “‘ life-is- 
worth-living ’’ feeling of refreshed cleanliness. 

: FAIRY SOAP is the best for the bath because it is as pure as morning’s air, lathers 

copiously in any water, fits the hand and is always floating within easy reach. 5c is the price. 

FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts ( ‘or if you prefer, 25 cents in stamps) and we will forward 

you a handsome collection of “‘ 10 Little Fairy Soap” subjects. These pictures are artistic repro- 


ductions from photographs and will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 9} inches by 12% 
inches, FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 143, Chicago 
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A magazine devoted to t 
10 New Studies monthly, oa ae 
evidence of merit bei 
10e. acopy. $1 a year. 


. Keith, like his 
that one 
oreign, 61.50. Ou 
108 Studies of Summer Cottages $1.00 
118 Brick and Combination Houses 1.00 
28 Stables anil 2 Anto Houses . 11 

40 D' ble Houses, Flats. Stores, ete.1.00 | 162 
67 Cottages, less than $800 Se. | 145 


OwA—CosT $6500 


“. 
“ 
“ 


Home—its bulldi decorati furnishing, 

Ke ke’ ia pulled 
was bu 

> r latest books of 


BAZAR 





economics, social life. 
in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, ete., 
times. ng news stands. 
giving views, sizes, costa, ete., arc 


75 Costing $ 800 to $1200 
11 rad 1200te 1 


600 4 
su00 hee 6s ls 8.00 
Book, Interiors mostly 1.00 

NO.88!1—A 2-FAMILY HOUSE—Cosr $3100 


The best use of your 
money is at stake. 


“KEITH’S” is full 
of suggestions and up- 
to-date practical plans. 


Get your ideas together! 
Lower prices coming! 











“Simplicity” 


Davenport Sofa Bed 


Weathered-Oak Frame, Spanish Leather Cushions 


Greatest of all successes in Convertible 
Furniture. Made in many handsome styles, 
Oak and Mahogany Frames, and all popu- 
lar Coverings; Guaranteed Construction ; 
Prices low. 

Your dealer will put it in your home at 
our price. Packed in sections for shipment, 
will go through any door. 

Send for Booklet “G” on Sofa Beds, and 








Plan for t Bungalow 
or new home NOW! 





On Approval. Factory Prices. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
$14.20 for this beautiful 


OLD COLONIAL 
LADIES’ DRESSING TABLE 


in omg 
Oa 
Top. 19 x 34 inches, 


bevel-plate Mirror, 

18 x 24 inches. Swelled front; 
cast brass trimmings throtigh- 
out and hand-carved Claw feat. 
Ridiculously low priced for this 
handsome piece. 

Send NOW for our new /ree 
Catalog. 

Freight paid East of epee | 
and North of Ohio River andt 
far to points beyond. 


GRAND RAPIDS CABINET 0€0., 
24 8S. Division Street, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


COMFORT FOR 
INVALIDS 


is assured by selecting the one 

of our chairs which perfectly 

suits the individual need. 

Write us fully and we will 

help you to make the right 

choice. We make chairs with every convenience, 
to meet all requirements and at moderate prices. 

dilustrated Catalogue free upon request. 
W.D. ALLISON CO., 891 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











name of local dealer who will supply you. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 








Harper’s Bazar hits the feminine fancy 


hard.—Cleveland Ledger. 











Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and ————s Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.0O.D. 








~ FINELY POLISHED 


PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
THICK OR THIN 





with high sliding sides and closely spaced spindles, vent Mothers worrying, 
as the Baby can’t fall out, climb over or stick its head ina, Fitted with high-grade 


woven wire spring and finished in white enamel or colors. 


For illustrated booklet 


address 


All our goods bear 


Ask your dealer for 


ee 20, 


Foster’s No, 


this trade mark. 
20 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


FOSTER. BROS. MFG. CO., ii00'x. teu se, St. Leute, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Foster's Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses and the “ Ideal ” line of Ircn Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete, 
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HERE are many reasons why Wortp Branp 
Silverware should commend itself to your partic- 
ular attention, One of the many: Its suferior i 
Infinite care is taken in producing Wortp Branp 
Silverware, to give to our goods a finish that will show 
the unmistakable pains taken in the manufacturing of 
our goods when compared with other makes on the 
market selling for the same price. With the excess 
amount of silver plate in all of our —- the question 
of durability, likewise, isan assured fact. Our beautiful 
catalogue is free for the asking. 
The American Silver Co., 7 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 
“THE STAR’ 
“ Risen from the ashes of a former desert.” Asbestos Pad for Dining Tables 
| | 
PHOENIX, 
ARIZONA, 

Possesses wonderful attractions as a 

winter resort. Its climate is perfect 

and it can be reached by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
) 

and their connections in four and one- 

half days from New York or Boston. 

For particulars call on any ticket agent 

of the New York Central or Boston 

‘4 ; 





& Albany. 


| THe only practical protection to the most highly polished surface 
| against injury from moisture and hot dishes. 


i 


Send a two-cent stamp for No. 5 of the “ Four- | _ Easyto handle; MADE TO FOLD to convenient size to lay away 
Track Series” to George H. Daniels, General in drawer when notin use. Macle of specially prepared asbestos, cov- 
Passenger Agent New York Central & Hudson ered with double-faced Cot ton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 


Doily, Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables 
when cloth is not used—rou nd, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
| | L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. 61st Place, Chicago, Ilinois 


. - q . > . 7 ms Made to ord: a s table. . 7 ion i j q 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. d rder for any size table. J-eaves for extension if required 
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Fieisher’s Yarns 


are made from selected wools, care- 
fully spun, and have an even, lofty, 
elastic thread. Dyed in a full line 
of beautiful shades which can al- 
ways be matched. 

An article knitted or crocheted 
of Fleisher’s Yarns will always 
hold its shape and yet be soft and 
elastic. Every skein of the genuine 
bears the trade-mark ticket. 

Knitting Worsted, Germantown Zephyr, 
Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 
Shetiand Floss, ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
mailed for four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns 
and 3 cents for postage. It contains direc- 
tions for making the above garment and 
various kinds of sweaters and vests, as well 
as all the new style and staple garments. 


Ss. B. @ B. W. FLEISHER, Inc., 
Depariment “D,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE SPRING STYLES 


are offered in the confidence that they 
embody all the improvements and 
modifications that the season’s modes 
demand. 

Although the extreme scarcity of 
whalebone is compelling an almost 
universal substitution of inferior bon- 
ing materials, we are pleased to an- 
nounce that we have secured a better 
quality of whalebone than has ever 
before been used in corsets. 

Styles range in price from $8.00 te $15.00 per pair. 

The Warner Brothers Company, New York, Chicago and San Francisco 














~ Baby ' Wardrobe Patterns 


ence will send her 
patterns for babies’ 
or sof 


and hints 
to expectant mothers a helps ana h order, 


Mas. ELLA JAMES, 1S10MITCHELL ST 
PreTosxey, Micn. 














R. H. Macy & Co. 


New York City — the. largest retail 
store in the world — have just issued 
a 500- page Money - saving catalogue 
that will be mailed free. Write for it. 











